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FOR THE SUMMER VACATION 


Do you plan to undertake the work of a principal after 
having spent some years as a grade or subject teacher? 
Lf so, take home with you this summer the most 


authoritative book on the work of a principal, Perry's 
“The Management of a City School.” Postpaid $1.80. 


Have you ever felt that discipline, in your classes, has 
been a problem that has not been getting less difficult 
after years of experience? 

Lf so, devote some of those hours in the hammock to 


Bagley’s books, “School Discipline” or “Classroom 
Management.” Each, Postpaid $1.50. 


FTave you ever suspected that perhaps some other teacher 
in your building may be making just a /i///e more of a 
success of her teaching than you are? 


Jf so, put a copy of Strayer and Norsworthy’s “ How 
to Teach” in your steamer trunk, Postpaid $1.40. 


Tas your work ever seemed dull and uninspiring? 


If so, tack a copy of that inspiring little book, Patri’s 
“A Schoolmaster of the Great City,” in your suitcase 
for the trip home. Postpaid $1.32 


Have you ever been puzzled and discouraged by the erratic 

and seemingly endless foibles of childhood? 
Jf so, take with you a copy of Norsworthy and Whit- 
ley’s “ Psychology of Childhood,” to read when it rains. 
Postpaid $1.60. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WEBSTER’S HISTORIES 


Webster’s Ancient History 


From prehistoric times to the Age of Charlemagne 


Webster’s Early European History 


From prehistoric times to the seventeenth century 
Webster’s European History 
Part I—Ancient Times 


The Ancient History section of the above book 


Part II— 
Medieval and Early Modern Times 


From the fall of Rome to the seventeenth century 
Part I1[—Modern Times 
From the age of Louis XIV to the present 
Webster’s Medieval and Modern 
History 
From the fall of Rome to the present 
Webster’s Readings in Ancient 
History 


Webster’s Readings in Medieval 
and Modern History 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


THE MUNSELL 
COLOR SYSTEM 


The only practical and scientific system | 
of presenting color in our educational 
curriculum 


EASY TO LEARN — EASY TO TEACH 


Three and six-weeks courses at the 


CHAUTAUQUA 


SuMMER Scnoor or ARTS AND CRAFTS 
By 
RoYA B, FARNuM, Superintendent 
Mechanics Institution, Rochester, N. Y- 
Mary L. Patrick. Supervisor of Drawing 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Write for particulars to Chautauqua Institution 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Supplies for Artists, Teachers and Students 
Distributed by 
FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


MUNSELL COLOR COMPANY 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


By J. Mace Andress 


Head of the Department of Psychology, Boston 
Normal School, formerly Head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Hygiene, State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. 


This text blazes one of the trails for educa- 
tional reconstruction, It is founded on the 
idea of getting children to practice hygiene and 
developing hygienic habits which will continue 
to function throughout life, It presents facts 
on rural hygiene not ordinarily accessible to 
teachers, and works out with great wealth 
of illustration the psychology of hygiene. 


$1.60, Postpaid. 


Send for circular giving opinions of leading 
health experts on this book. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


Third Edition Revised 
and Reset 


AMERICAN CHARITIES 


By Amos G. Warner, Ph. D. Revised by 
Mary Roberts Coolidge, Ph. D., with bio- 
graphical preface by George E. Howard, Ph. 
D. 8vo., 560 pages, net $2.50; postage 
extra. 


Twentieth 
— 
Thousand 


The growth of public opinion aud further in- 
crease of information in public philanthropy 
have made necessary a second revision. It is 
fortunate in every way that both revisions have 
been in the hands of Mrs. Coolidge, as the 
original flavor of the work is undisturbed, while 
the reviser by professional training and ex- 
perience is thoroughly qualified to continue the 
task. Much new illustrative material, a new 
index and bibliography have been added. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


New York City 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
TAKE NOTICE! 


An established and profitable business, peculiarly adapted to suit a Superintendent or Prin- 
cipal of Schools, and calling for intelligent supervision supplemented by a winning personality, 
is offered for sale to an individual who has some considerable capital, or the ability to incorpo- 
rate the business and distribute stock among his friends at par, retaining a controlling interest 
for himself, 

The present owners have confidentially placed this proposition in the hands of the under- 
signed, to find a suitable purchaser. Only those possessing the above named qualifications 


should apply. The qualifications must be demonstrated before the name of the organization, 
its present owners, and the reasons for disposing of the property, are disclosed, The reason 
for this is that unless a suitable disposition of the business can be made, the present owners 
will continue it themselves, and naturally would not wish needlessly to reveal the details of 
their enterprise to others. 

The undersigned has assured himself that the proposition is genuine in all respects; it has 
nothing to do with anything in which he is now personally interested; he has accepted this 
delicate commission mainly for friendship’s sake, and will confidentially and fairly consider any 
approaches on the part of any reader of this advertisement. 

Signed, 
FRANK HERRERT PALMER, 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Editor of Education. 


New York's jumbled, chaotic sky-line,—-are you satisfied 
with it? — No one is; so read 


A ROMANCE OF TWO CENTURIES 


By Kannutu Sytvan GutTuriut 


ROMANCE! MYSTERY! ADVENTURE! 
PROGRESS! HUMANITY! 

It isa Mirror of Tomorrow, and of your own best beliefs 
for the human race, and yourself! Look into it! 
Every topic of interest of the next ten years discussed : 
Settlement of World-wide Democracy ! ‘The World-Capital ! 
Future New York! Teaching Standardized ! 


Send $1.65 to PLATONIC PRESS, ALPINE, NEW JERSEY 


CHAUTAUQUA 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Midway between New York and Chi- 


cago, at Chautauqua, N. Y., on famous 
twenty-mile lake of same name, | 400 feet 
above sea level. Fourteen departments; 
3000 enrollments yearly. Faculty of 100 
university and college teachers and other 
successful instructors. The favoring at- 


Your Vacation Opportunity 


The Summer ‘Quarter 1919 will receive the 
added inspiration of professors and instructors 


mosphere of an interlectual community 


Lec- 


whose reputation is world-wide. 
tures, music, entertainments, athletic sports, 
unique adyantages of surroundings and 


climate. Expense moderate. General 
catalog on request. Also special announce- 
ments covering Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, Arts and Crafts, Library Training, 
Religious Education. Address 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
GHAUTAUAQDA, N. ¥. 


returning from war service in many lands. Stu- 
dents and teachers interested in keeping abreast 
of the times or in completing work already be- 
zun, appreciate the opportunity of instruction 
na regular season of study under members of 
the pabrersity staff. Scholars desiring to pros- 
ecute research in the libraries and laboratories 
will find facilities for work under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. 
Courses are offered in all departments and in- 
clude undergraduate and graduate instruction 
in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce and 
Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity, 

SUMMER QUARTER 1919 

First Term June 16—July 23 
Second Term July 24—August 29 
Students may register for either term or both 


For the complete announcement of courses address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


BULLETIN BOARD. 


Without exactly fixing so long beforehand the contents of EDUCATION for September, 
—which will be the opening number of our FORTIETH VOLUME and year,—we can assure 
our readers of a rich and suggestive program for the coming school year. We would name 
as examples of coming papers the following: ‘* The Elimination of Illiteracy’, by Earl C. 
Arnold, Professor of Law, University of Florida; ‘A New Treatment of American Histo- 
ry’, by Lewis R. Harley, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; “*The Case of General 
Science”, by Professor J. E. Kirkwood, University of Montana; ‘* Teaching Pupils to 
Study "’, by Head Master Frank R. Page, The Staten Island Academy, New Brighton, N. Y.; 
“ Books and the Boy’, by Rea McCain, Bowling Green, Ohio; ‘Culture and Efficiency and 
their Relations to English’, by Professor Walter Barnes, Head of the English Department, 
State Normal School, Fairmont, W. Va.; “The Development and Function of the Teachers’ 
Agency ”’, by Everett O. Fisk, Head of the Fisk Teachers’ Agencies; ‘‘ The Rejuvenation of 
the Rural School’. hy Mary Eleanor Kramer, Chicago, Ill.; ‘‘ Teaching for the Future”, 
by E. W. Dolch, Jr., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; ‘‘ The Training of the Subcon- 
scious Mind in the Schoolroom”’, by Pearl Tyer, Boise, Idaho; ‘The Value of English in 
Secondary Schools’, by M. I. Hetzel, Riverside, Cal.; ‘‘ Lack of System in the Decoration 
of Classrooms"’, by Principal Joseph B, Eagan, Charlestown, Mass.; ‘The New Teacher 
and Discipline’, by Frances Lester Warner, Putnam, Conn.; *‘ Problems of Sex Education”, 
by Professor W. D. Armentrout, State Manual Training Normal School, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
These are but foregleams. Subscribe for EDUCATION. 


>, SCcnOook KFlLAyY=S <s 


1. ALL’S TRUE 
Describes a scene in London at the time of Shakespeare, the occasion being in honor of the great Dramatist 
on the first enactment of a new play bearing the above name. A dramatic situation is created by the burning of 
the Globe Theatre and the destruction of the play. Noted characters from Shakespeare's plays, impersonated 
by the children, come in before the disconsolate Dramatist, and reveal to him how he has charmed, instructed 
and inspired all classes, throughout the ages. 
2. THE LONG ROAD TO TO-MORROW 

Presents the characters of History, introduced by the Spirit of the Past, who shows that there is always 
progress. Characters are chosen to represent what the Present has cast aside, as Slavery, Religious Persecution, 
etc, and what the future will hold, as Humanitarianism, Democracy, Social Justice, etc. 

3 A GIRIVS DREAM OF PICTURES AND PAINTERS 
Based on a course in Art Appreciation (using University Prints). 
Price 20 cents postpaid, for each Play 


THE PALMER COMPANY -:- -:- -- - 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ee 
BOOKS ON PHYSICAL TRAINING By WILLIAM A. STECHER, B. & G., 


Dirrctor or Puysicat Epucation in Puntic Scnoors or Purtapecenta, Pa, 


Games and Dances, Second Revised Edition, 8vo., . . . . + 2 « © + + + = « net, $1.50 
Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics, 8vo., 194 pp.» with 174 illustrations, . . net, $1.50 
Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics for Boys’ and Girls’ High Schools, . . . . ~ net, $1.25 
Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics for Junior High Schools,. . . . . » - ~ net, $1.50 


Published by JOHN JOS. McVEY, - 1229 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


——Emerson College of Oratory —— 


Offers to graduates of Colleges, Normal and High Schools excellent courses in Elocution, Physical and 
Voice Culture, Dramatic and Platform Work, Literature, and Pedagogy. Summer and Evening 
Courses. Largest and Best Expresston School in the rentcys Many teachers placed each year. 
Send for cataloguee HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


(S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D., Pres.) 
Offers to graduates of colleges, normal and high schools, Diploma Courses in Methods of Expression (Mind, Body 
and Voice), Dramatic and Platform Art, Literature, English and Pedagogy, Physical and Harmonic Training. 
Summer and Evening classes. Two School years can be taken in one calendar year. 

OLDEST AND BEST SCHOOL OF THE KIND IN THE COUNTRY IF NOT IN THE WORLD. 


More demand for teachers, recreation leaders, and platform artists, than we can supply. Send for Catalogue. 


A. B* CURRY, Dean - 301 PIERCE BUILDING - BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
.. EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS... 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By JOHN H. WALSH, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City, author 
of the Walsh Arithmetic Series, 

Even your girls will like this book because it deals with real, living problems. Problems of 
the home, the farm, the store, the factory, the wage earner, the professional man, of interest 
alike to girls and boys, all treated in a way that will catch and hold interest. Teaches the fun- 
damental principles of accounts and prepares for the formal study of bookkeeping. From begin- 
ning to end the dusiness way is emphasized, Teaches the student to change his motto from 
*¢ Slow but Sure ’’ to * Quick and Accurate.’? Vitalize your arithmetic instruction by introducing 
this book next September. Attractively and substantially bound in cloth, 504 pages. 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 


By GRAHAM A, LAING, A. M., Instructor in Economics and History, University of 


California. 

A complete and vivid picture of modern economic organization, Deals extensively with 
our present-day banking system, including a thorough treatment of the Federal Reserve Act of 
1913 ; foreign trade, theories of value and exchange ; and economic conditions growing out of 
the war. Not a made-over college textbook, but Written especially for high’ school pupils in Jan- 


guage that they can understand. 


hensive, and lays a thorough foundation for the college course. 


Ready May 15th, 


While the course is elementary it is at the same time compre- 


Bound in cloth, 400 pages, 


SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 


TO BUY OR SELL 
NEW OR OLD BOOKS 
Call,—or write us what you want, or offer. 


Werefer by permission to the publishers of mpucation. 


SMITH & McCANCE, 2a Park St., Boston, Mass. 


HELPFUL MAGAZINES 
a, Everyland, foreign stories; Every Child’s; 
Little Folks; cach is $1.50 a year. 
b. Trial-copy of any magazine for three 3-cent 
stamps. 
¢. Needlecraft, 12 months for 50 cents, stamps. 
Address: James Senior, Lamar, Missourl 


ny School Rook 


We will send you postpaid any school or col- 
lege book upon receipt of the publishers’ list 
price (40% reduction if we have a second-hand 
copy). We will open an account with School 
Boards, Schools and Teachers. Send usa trial 
order. Mention your official position. We 
will accept any new or second-hand school or 
college books, Dictionaries or Translations in 
exchange, or buy for cash if salable with us. 
Send list for our offer, 


BARNES and NOBLE, Inc., Suc'rs to HINDS & NOBLE 
31-33-35 West 15th Street New York City 


NIQUE GEM 
NITED STATES STONE 


Fine staple stones and unusual gems in standard cutti 

Pearls and Blisters in varied forms and colors, all aasred 
for the encouragement of Individual effort among Instructors 
and Pupils in Technical and Manual Training Schools. 
Post paid memo. assortments sent to responsible parties. 
LOUIS J, DEACON, Warrenton, Virginia 


po YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


How to be Successful and Happy? How to gain th 

Knowledge and Power to become what you wish to be? 
Our new system of Self-Development has shown thous- 
ands how to get more out of life and it can show you. 


Send 10 cents and birthdate f lit = 
sof and the fint lewon in Misd Power Bulli YO 


homson-Heywood Co., Dept. 81, Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


She Lost Her Cud 


The farmer found her depressed and discouraged, 
head drooping, muscles|lax, body dejected. He scur- 
ried tothe swamp,scrapedsomebark from an elder 
bush,added some trifles and madea little ball; this 
he put into her mouth; shechewedit, thecudcame 
back, and the cow was well and happy again. 
Have you lost your cud? Does school drag? Do the 
boys play “hookey?” Are the girls listless? Are the 
teachers, the principal, the superintendent and 
the board discouraged? Get a cud, wecan furnish it, 
“Printing outfitinstalledin your schoolwillchange 
¢ atmosphere like magic, will inject pep, lo A 
and enthusiasm. Callus into eee prety 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
Type, Printing Machinery andSupplies 
Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


ADVERTISEMENTS ¥ 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF 
BACKWARD AND DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 
A two-year course of training for Teachers 
and Supervisors. Open to Teachers holding 
State Life Certificate and to persons who have 


completed two years’ work in a recognized 
college. Credit toward the degree of B. S. or 
higher degrees. Opening September goth. 
Hours convenient for teachers. For further 
information, address 


PROF. JAMES E. LOUGH, Director 


One University Place 
| rashieates Square New York 


eae ooo 
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ONE OF THE 
FIFTEEN 
VARIETIES 


We make various styles 
of Duck Shades both 
Roller and Folding. 


Especially for Schools 


Write us for catalog, 
prices and free sam- 
ple shade. 


_ Oliver C. Steele 
Mfg. Co., Spiceland. 
TEU UEC TCU TTPO ECE 


25 Years 


>= WE HAVE BEEN 


TTT 


PU 


STU 


! Benches, 
Tools and 


Supplies 
FOR 


Manual Training 


During that period we have seen 
many changes and much growth. 


Our experience is valuable and of 
course is at the service of our 
customers, 

Estimates made upon equipment 
of any kind or size. 


Estimates furnished upon request, giving full 
information as to vocational, manual 
training or trade school requirements 


CHANDLER & BARBER CO. 
124 SUMMER STREET - - BOSTON 
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DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK 


By W. S. DAKIN, Agent of Board of Education, 
lartford, Connecticut. Price 50 cents 
Only one copy per year for each teacher is needed 

to insure a complete record. Please note below five 
important features of this book. 
1. The weekly plan unit involves a minimum amount 
of work on the part of teachers. Planning lessons in 
units of one week enables teachers to plot out system- 
atic, progressive lessons that can be finished in the 
time alloted. 
2. The suggestive topics at the head of each column 
in the plan book insure attention to some of the essen- 
tial points in proper preparation of lessons. 
3. Showing the outline of work, as it does, always 
several days in advance, a supervisor can know what 
teachers are about to do in time to criticize and correct 
the assignment before it has been executed, not after- 
wards as with the usual plan book —an obvious 
advantage. 

4. The scheme for requiring teachers to scan the en- 

tire course of study before beginning the year’s work 

—see first six pages of book—is the only way to insure 

comprehensive teaching with equal stress on all por- 

tions throughout the year, 

6. The back of every page is purposely left blank so 

that teachers can paste in clippings from educational 

papers, notes, etc,, thus making each completed book 

a source of reference and aid to future teaching worth 

preserving. 

A Succsstive Tustimontac: 

“ Gentlemen :— 

Please send me sixteen copies of your Teachers’ 
Weekly Plan Book. ® ® * I have used these books 
with al grade teachers for three years and find them 
very satisfactory indeed.’’ 

R. M. SEALEY, Supt., 
Tallahassee, Fla, 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


Of Interpretive Reading 
Arlo — Clematis 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb 


“The Arlo Plan, if faithfully followed, will 
develop the sentence idea and will produce 
power to gather quickly and accurately the main 
thoughts from the printed page and give ex- 
pression to them, This is the real aim of all 
true reading instruction. The ability acquired 
here can be used effectively in other reading 
studies such as history and geography.” 
Supt. CLirton H. Hopson, 
Palmer, Mass, 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY APPLIED 
TO THE HOUSEHOLD 
AN ELEMENTARY TEXT BOOK 
By Hannah Teresa Rowley, A. B., and 
Helen W. Farrell, A. B, 
Cloth, 296 pp., 98 Ills., 55 Experiments, $1.25 net, Postpaid $1.40 

This book contains a simple introduction to the 
principles that underlie the study of chemistry. 

The authors are teachers of experience. Its prepa- 
ration has extended through two years, and the work 
has been tested in class room and laboratory. 

The first twelve chapters Will be found an excellent 
introduction in any college preparatory course, While 
the entire book is adapted to the needs of both boys 
and girls for courses in gencral one ey The book 
isa complete text and laboratory manual in one. 


A GUIDE TO LAUNDRY WORK 


By Mary D, Chambers, B. S., A. M. 
Cloth, 104 pp., Illustrated, 75 cents net, postpaid 90 cents 
This book treats in a very simple and practical 
manner all of the details of home laundry work. The 
description of every process is So clear that the pupil 
can readily follow it. The diagrams of folding clothes 
after arog are very clear, detailed and numerous, 
The scientificside has not been neglected. The reason 
for every process Is given, 
PRINCIPLES OF FOOD PREPARATION 
By Mary D. Chambers, B.S., A. M. 
Cloth, 272 pp., 37 Illustrations, $1.00 net, postpaid $1.15 
Designed for High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges. Valuable appendices. A series of charts 
of the composition of foods as purchased and the 100 
calorie portion of the same foods cooked. Time ta- 
bles for cooking. Style clear and simple, adapted to 
students, 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY COOKING 
By Mary Chandler Jones 
Cloth, 272 pp., Illustrated, $1.00 net, postpaid $1.15 
This book is designed for the use of teachers in the 
elementary schools, and also for use as a text book in 
such schools when a text book on cooking i8 desired. 
The book is divided into thirty-seven cbapters or 
lessons, and contains a full and’ complete course in 
cooking, besides outlining supplementary work, 
Send for Descriptive Circular 
THB BOSTON COOKING-SCHOOL MAGAZINE CO. 
Bostoa, Mass, 


FARM SCIENCE 


A FOUNDATION TEXTBOOK 
ON AGRICULTURE 


By W. J. SPILLMAN 
Former Chief, Office of Farm Managemeot 
United States Department of Agriculture 
It deals with fundamental principles, i? $!m- 
ple language, which are the same everyW" Cre. 
This makes the book adapted to all sections of 
the country. 


The material is arranged for convenient ¥S¢ In 
the classroom, and a teacher does not have to 
be an expert in agricultural science in order to 
use the book effectively, 

The numerous-experiments outlined in the text 
and at the end of the various chapters ¢2" be 
performed with apparatus to be found 0 @ny 
farm. 

The author's broad experience as a teacher of 
agriculture has been brought to bear in the or- 
ganization of material and the manner % Pre- 
sentation. 


Cloth, Illustrated. vii-+-344 pp. Price $7.28. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yoakers-on-Hudson, N.Y. 2126 Prairie Aves “N29 
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You receive FULL VALUE 
mS 


WHEN YOU BUY 


DEFIANCE. cori°P% me 


A flag that bids defiance to the weather 


OR 
STERLING autWoot suxtive 
A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MADE ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 


EMERGENCY EXIT DOOR|LOGKS 2 


{PATENTS APPLIED FOR) 4 
IDEAL FORISCHOGLS) CHURCHES THEATRES 
HOTELS FACTORIES AND HOSPITALS 
of) WRITE FOR PRICESIAND LITERATURE 
WIECIAM BYBOLLES 
PO) BOX 600) MILWAUKEE. Wis 


PRINTING & BOOKBINDING 
WE possess unexcelled facilities for editing and 
printing your school or college papers. Sen 
us your MSS. for examination and get our rates. Our 
Bindery is thoroughly able to handle repair work. 
Public and Schoo} Libraries are our specialties, Our 
School supplies are second to none. 


ANGEL GUARDIAN PRESS 
111 Day Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


| Let Us Print It 


AO R many years we have spec- 
ialized on Book Printing, our 
field ranging from Pamphlet 

_ work to Directories. We have 
printed many books for the Essex Insti- 
tute of Salem, Mass., and other histor- 
ical and genealogical societies, and they 
commend our work. 


Magazines, like Education, have 
been issued from our presses to the sat- 
isfaction of publishers, our work being 
carefully done and our prices reason- 
able. If you are thinking of changing 
your printer ask us to submit prices 
and samples of our work. 


NEWCOMB &{GAUSS 


Printers—Publishers 
1 CITY HALL AVENUE, SALEM, MASS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SUPERINTENDENTS—TEACHERS—ALL EDUCATORS 
Attending the N, E. A., June 29 to July 5 


We extend to you a personal invitation to stop off in Chicago on your way to or 
from Milwaukee and visit the Agricultural Extension Department of the International 
Harvester Company, sixth floor, Grant Park Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue. 


We will show you the ROTATION PLAN FOR VITALIZING THE 
TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS, 
You will see how it works; what it does for the Pupils, the Teachers, the Community. 
The rotation Plan has been such a great success in 200 schools in Missouri that 
it has attracted nation-wide attention and is to be introduced into South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. Teachers using the Rotation Plan have had 
salary increases of from $10 to $40 a month. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, says: ‘‘ The Rotation Plan is the biggest 
idea in education since the time of Horace Mann. It is destined to vitalize our entire educational system.” 
We offer help to every educator, in whatever line he may be interested. 
We will take pleasure in showing you our Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, and Moving 
Picture films, covering a wide range of subjects, and in explaining our plan for loaning these to any one. 
You will sce our stencils for use in the Rotation Plan, and learn how to make your own charts. 
You will become familiar with our Visual Method of Instruction. 
We will take pleasure in showing you our pictures of Birds, Insects, Live Stock, Poultry, etc., 
prepared especially for schools. 
You will be interested in our large number of booklets and other literature on Agriculture, Live 
Stock, Home Economics, Sanitation, etc., particularly adapted for supplementary reading. 
We will endeavor to make your visit pleasant and profitable. We want to help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
P. G. Holden. Director, CHICAGO 


VAN NOSTRAND SERVICE 


Our aim is to give prompt and careful attention to orders and 
intelligent answers to inquiries and requests for information 
concerning the literature of specific subjects. The following 
catalogs are guides to the literature of their respective subjects. 


VAN NOSTRAND BOOKS. CHEMISTRY. 
A complete 250 page descriptive About 1000 books of all publishers 
list of all of our publications and described in this 124 page catalog. 
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muon’ TT glaring contrasts in educational efficiency 


5 = brought to light by the application of the selective 
a cc 5 draft law have emphasized as never before the 
& 2 necessity of studying the opportunities for training 
ounce afforded to the youth of our Commonwealth. With 
2 2 the means of furnishing good schools based upon 
= = the property valuation of a community, the larger 
Se PUY LLL oF 


and richer districts have sueceeded in providing 
the best educational advantages for their children, while others, 
whose valuation has been low, have been obliged to deny to the 
children living within their limits the advantages necessary to 
equip them for successful advancement in professional and indus- 
trial life. Instead of the modern fireproof school buildings, 
equipped with up-to-date furniture and apparatus, adapted to the 
needs of pupils and making possible their natural and complete 
development for efficient living, and instead of selected profession- 
ally trained and well paid teachers, such as are commonly found 
in the cities and larger towns, the less favored districts have still 
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to content themselves with inadequate, unhygienic, poorly fur- 
nished and often most unsuitable school buildings that have done 
service for several generations, and with a grade of teachers 
inferior to the best beeause of their inability to provide adequate 
salaries and attractive living and teaching conditions. The differ- 
ences are so great that one is fairly amazed, but the investigations 
of the Special Commission on Education tell us that “the valua- 
tion per pupil” in the three hundred fifty-four cities and towns 
of the Commonwealth varied (on April 1, 1917) from $107,380 
for Gosnold to $1,854 for Gay Head; and the “school tax per 
$1,000 valuation” varied from 35 cents for Peru to $11.42 for 
Abington. 

With this situation existing the Commonwealth appears as an 
aggregation of distinct and independent communities, instead of 
a unified state co-operating for the welfare of all. But this is 
not the desirable educational ideal for a state. The interdepend- 
ence of the different sections is so close and vital that all suffer 
if any are handicapped and deprived of their rightful advantages. 
Only a negligible portion of the inhabitants of any community 
remain to live out their lives where they were born and where 
they received their early schooling. The great majority go out 
to other communities, seeking to better their fortunes; they con- 
stitute one of the important elements in the growing population 


of cities and industrial centers. How direct is their influence: 


upon the welfare and standing and efficiency of those places to 
which they go? If their educational equipment is poor, the cities 
evidently suffer accordingly. But if the ranks of commerce and 
trade are recruited from those who are highly trained and well 
developed, how greatly is the wealth of the community increased, 
how effectively are the vital forces of citizenship strengthened! 
In this way do the cities draw resources for growth and prosperity 
from the country, and it becomes a matter of vital and immediate: 
importance to have the quality of these resources as high as pos- 
sible. If at any time it is seen that this quality is below the: 


standard of efficiency, the city owes it to itself to assist in raising” 


the standard. If this means aiding the districts from which it 
draws its supply of young workers and students, so that they may 
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properly equip them for life before they go out to seek their for- 
tunes, it is but a rational way of investing the capital of the city, 
based upon the assurance that the inevitable prosperity of the city 
depends upon it. 

But it is more than that, it is one of the rights of that citizen- 
ship which is guaranteed by the state through its constitution. All 
the children of the state are entitled to it, as truly as all the youth 
of the state are required to respond to its call for defense in time 
of war. This allegiance to the Commonwealth is universally ad- 
mitted and freely given, and the conception of citizenship now 
taught in the public schools, which was made mandatory last year 
by the legislature, has no other basis than equality of right and 
opportunity with full emphasis upon the necessity and privilege 
of co-operation for the welfare both of the community and of the 
individual. 

It seems very fitting, then, in seeking to realize these ideals of 
citizenship, that we should aim to provide an equal chance for 
every child in the Commonwealth. The preparation of our sol- 
diers for war made us see the need for better physical training, for 
many, too many, of our young men, recent products of our schools, 
were found to be unfit for military service. The surprisingly 
large numbers of the foreign-born who could not read nor write 
the English language made it clear that there was far more illiter- 
acy in the Commonwealth than we had supposed, while the knowl- 
edge of the American ideals of democracy was equally lacking. 
As for the teaching in the schools, we came to have a new judg- 
ment of its quality by its comparative remuneration, when liter- 
ally hundreds of teachers left their schools to take up other oceupa- 
tions offering better compensation and the promise of better 
living conditions. 

So it is with these thoughts in mind that this conference has 
been planned; all of them and more contribute to the square deal 
to which every child has an inalienable right ; no one can be singled 
out for special discussion as of sole importance, but in all these 
directions more must be done for those whose opportunities are 
now restricted, to the end that justice to all shall be assured. 
Otherwise the real democracy which American citizenship holds 
up as its ideal can never be achieved. 
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The following principles, therefore, express the truths that will 
be here developed; they indicate the purpose and character of the 
conference: 

1. Every child in the Commonwealth should have an equal 
opportunity for education. 

2. Every community should be enabled to provide for its als 
dren adequate educational advantages. 

3. Every community whose property valuation is insufficient 
to enable it to provide by taxation adequate funds to supply 
educational advantages equal to those offered in other parts of 
the country, should receive either state or federal aid sufficient to 
enable it to secure this result. 

4, A reasonable standard of efficiency should be maintained in 
the teaching of all schools of the Commonwealth, both rural and 

urban. 
>i 5. The efficiency of the teaching in the public schools should 
be understood to include: 
Professional training of the teachers. 

b. Adequate equipment and facilities for good work. 

ec. Satisfactory boarding conditions for the teachers. 

e. Salaries sufficiently high to attract good teachers. 

f. A program of work adapted to the needs and conditions 

of the pupils and the community. 

6. In the education of every child provision should be made 
for physical development and training in good health habits. 

7. The use of the English language sufficient to enable one to 
ay read and to write, and the meaning and ideals of American citizen- 
_ ship should be taught not only in all schools, but also to all foreign- 
born adults. 

Suitable facilities for recreation, entertaiament and social 
as a means of promoting the moral and social welfare of 
mity should be provided, both for the young people of 
and for the adult population. 


———S ee  OrCt—“<;3;3; ...:~<CSt: 


The Welfare of Every Child is the Concern 


of the Commonwealth 


Frank W. Wrigut, Deputy Commissioner or Epvcation For 
MAassacnuserts. 


mmmmnucvnnts TTTN T received this program through the mail some 
= week or ten days ago, I was attracted at once by 
the significant headings given to the program for 
the two half-days. I cannot help thinking that for 
years to come, probably two phrases that will run 
through the educational discussions in Massachu- 
setts are the subject for this morning’s program and 
the subject for the program for this afternoon. 
We are a people of phrases; politieally, socially, and in almost 
every line of endeavor, we rally around slogans and shibboleths. 
It seems to me that the organizer of this program has given us 
two slogans for education in Massachusetts that may well be the 
basis for much public discussion. “Equalizing Educational Op- 
portunity,” and “State Aid for Reconstruction in Rural Schools” 
will challenge the thoughtful attention of all forward-looking citi- 
zens of Massachusetts. I suggest them as slogans for the people 
of this Commonwealth to adopt and discuss, because I think they 
are worthy of it. I quite agree with the principal of this school 
when he said that probably the program had never been organized 
on a higher level than that on which it has been projected this 
year. 

As an introduction to what I am to say upon the specifie topic 
assigned me, may I not read from a letter written by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Ma. Franklin K. Lane? Mr. Lane, in his letter; 
asks some very searching questions. It is significant that he does 
ask them, for the past two years have been a time for asking search- 
ing questions. The recent war has turned a strong light, not only 
upon individuals, but upon institutions, in America. It has turned 
a strong light on the school and its administrators, and revealed 
both their strength and their weaknesses. 

Before reading these questions, for they may seem somewhat 
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negative in their point of view, one ought to say that it is generally 
believed that in the searching of the schools and the schoolmasters 
during the crisis through which we have passed, both have justi- 
fied the large measure of public confidence placed in them. But 
one might ask if they have made the best of their opportunities. 
Mr. Lane says: 
“What should be said of a world-leading democracy wherein ten 
per cent of the adult population cannot read the laws which they 
are supposed to know ? 
“What should be said of a democracy which calls upon its 
citizens to consider the wisdom of forming a league of nations; 
of passing judgment upon a code which will insure the freedom 
of the seas; or of sacrificing the daily stint of wheat or meat for 
the benefit of the Roumanians or the Jugo-Slavs, when eighteen 
per cent of the coming citizens of that democracy do not go to 
school ? 
“What should be said of a democracy which expends in a year 
twice as much for chewing-gum as for school-books, more for 
automobiles than for all primary and secondary education, and in 
which the average teacher’s salary is less than that of the average 
day laborer ? 
“What should be said of a democracy which permits tens of 
thousands of its native-born citizens to be taught American history 
in a foreign language—the Declaration of Independence and Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Speech in German and other tongues ?” 
These and other questions are raised by Mr. Lane, and it will 
not suflice to say that they are academic. Many, if not all of 
the conditions complained of in the foregoing, and in other ques- 
tions to be found in this letter, are such as to cause serious thought 
on the part of true Americans. 
T have seen some statistics that are of interest in this connection. 
_ When a division of the United States Army, comprising about 
- 16,000 men, was at Camp Devens, the men were asked if they 
wanted further education while in camp. Of the 16,000 men, 

00 indicated a desire for further educational opportunities. 
F these 4,800 men, 1,067 expressed a desire to learn the English 
1g This is something to give us pause in Massachusetts, 
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where, for three centuries, we have been building a system of 
schools for all the children of all the people. It does startle us 
to realize that education is not universal, even in the Bay State. 

With the absence of opportunities for continuation schooling in 
this state, thousands of employed minors sever their connection 
with further education soon after reaching their fourteenth birth- 
day, and very many of them before the completion of more than 
five or six years of the elementary school course. Massachusetts 
may not have her full quota of the eighteen per cent of the chil- 
dren of compulsory school age in the United States, who are now 
out of school, but she does have her share of employed minors, and 
has not provided for them adequate opportunities for further 
education. 

The lack of a complete program of health and physical training 
for all the children of the State does not yet seem to indicate that 
the welfare of every child is the concern of the Commonwealth. 
England made such provision for her youth in legislation passed 
a year ago, and several of your States have already done so. Mas- 
sachusetts for the third time will give legislative consideration to 
this important matter within the next few weeks. With 730,000 
men between the vigorous ages of 21 and 31 rejected for military 
service because they were physically defective, it is apparent that 
our educational policies in the past have not taken sufficiently into 
consideration the physical well-being of the children in attendance 
at school. 

We have come to see that what America needs for the imme- 
diate future is a big, forward-looking educational program. Edu- 
cation and reconstruction are almost synonymous terms. Business 
and professional men, as is apparent to any who meet groups of 
them today, are alert as never before to the needs for a vigorous, 
vital and progressive educational policy. They realize that educa- 
tion will cost more than has been expended on it in the past, and 
that the American people are willing greatly to increase the billion 
dollars that they spent in the past year for all forms of education. 
Any nation that will spend twenty billions in a twelvemonth to 
make the world a safe and decent place for its children to live in 
—and it is for this that we said we entered the war—will increase 
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its support for that institution which makes the world a meaningful 
place for its children to live in. It behoves us as school adminis- 
trators to justify this measure of public confidence, and so to 
organize our thinking and acting as to realize the great advantages 
that will come from an expanded educational policy. 

One speaks advisedly when he says that we are probably living 
at the threshold of the most remarkable period in the history of 
the world. Future ages will read of the third and fourth decades 
of the twentieth century as the period of world reorganization and 
reconstruction. And in the reconstruction period to follow the 
great world war, education is to be given a prominent place. No 
history of the world war will be complete, at least as far as America 
is concerned, that does not give a full and complete chapter as to 
the place of the school in the winning of the war; nor will the 
great problems that will follow this world war be properly solved 
unless the power and influence of the schools are brought to bear 
upon their solution. 

Three terms have been running through the American vocabu- 
lary during the past two or three years. There has been scarcely 
a town, city or state without its Public Safety Committee. We 
have had our Councils for National Defence. Much has been said 
about the need for Americanization. To me, Public Safety, Na- 
tional Defence, and Americanization all mean the same thing, 
namely, getting more of the right kind of education to more people. 
Massachusetts can in no better Way guarantee her own safety than 
by securing more of the right kind of education for more of her peo- 
ple. Indeed, the safety of this State is in a large measure dependent 
upon what, and how well, we teach the children of the State during 
the next two decades. Sound and clear thinking on the part of all 
of our people are the guarantors of the peace and prosperity of 
our State. 

_ An important factor in giving more of the right kind of educa- 
tion to more people is that of giving an equality of educational 
portunity to all of the childre? of all of the people. Democracy 
educational opportunity is the very essence of a democratic 

. We are, indeed, glad that Massachusetts is at last giving 
e attention to the need of guaranteeing to all her chil- 
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dren as good a grade of education as is to be had by those children 
most favored by fortune or circumstance. Is it not time that we 
invest the prestige, the name, and the money of Massachusetts in 
all of the schools of this State? We have recently seen the value 
and dignity of investing a name. The physical, financial and 
moral influence of the United States were invested in a world-wide 
enterprise of saving the yvorld from the last struggles of barbarism. 
It seems, furthermore, that not the least of the factors in the 
winning of this war for humanity was the united moral influence 
of all the people of the United States. It was this co-operative 
endeavor, the tremendous weight of our united efforts, that turned 
the seales for civilization. 

Recent experiences have shown us, here and elsewhere, that all 
has not been well in our educational life. We seem not to have 
accomplished all that might reasonably be expected of a nation 
that, from the very beginning, has striven to make education 
universal among its people. The time has come when Massachu- 
setts, the oldest of the States in educational enterprise, should, as 
a State, take cognizance of the educational situation existing within 
her confines. An appeal has gone out to the people of this State, 
through proposed legislation, to invest the influence, the prestige, 
and the money of the State in leveling wp the low places in our 
State system of education. Up to the present, Massachusetts has 
not considered it a matter of public policy to invest her financial 
strength as a State, to any considerable degree, in the education 
of her children. But the burden of proof is upon us, when we 
realize that for the country at large fifteen per cent of all school 
funds are taken from the treasuries of the several states, while in 
Massachusetts approximately one per cent is the entire contribu- 
tion by the State to publie education. 

One is met frequently at this point with the argument that, 
notwithstanding the meager contribution of State aid to schools, 
Massachusetts has developed excellent schools. This is undeniably 
a correct statement, but there are almost as many grades of educa- 
tional efficiency in Massachusetts as there are towns and cities 
maintaining schools. One is willing to concede that Massachu- 
setts has developed many excellent systems of education; that she 
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has some of the best schools in the country. One cannot, how- 
ever, speak in terms of State-wide conditions when he makes such 
an assertion, because, relying upon local initiative and local sup- 
port almost entirely, Massachusetts has not developed a State- 
wide system of schools in keeping with her experience and influ- 
ence as a State. In the same State in which can be found some 
of the best schools may be found some of the poorest. 

When we wrote our educational laws—and many of them were 
written long, long ago—the value of property in the separate 
localities throughout the Commonwealth was pretty much the 
same. A town in Western or Central Massachusetts had about the 
same financial ability to educate its children, through property to 
be taxed, as the town in the eastern part of the State. But the 
State has gradually turned to the seaboard. Half of the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts is to be found east of a north and south 
line fourteen miles west of Boston. The population has congre- 
gated, and wealth has been piled up, in certain areas of the State, 
leaving other areas with sparse population and meager wealth. 
With no financial assistance from without, the towns so depleted 
find it utterly impossible to maintain schools comparable with the 
towns and cities that have drawn to themselves much of the wealth 
of the State. 

Tf one wishes to understand the exact situation, he needs but 
analyze relative property valuations of typical towns and cities 
in the State. Of the 38 cities in the State, the city of Boston has 
$13,900 in property to be taxed for the education of every child in 
the average membership of its schools. The city of Methuen has 
$3,988 for a similar purpose. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
the city of Methuen can, without increasing tax burdens until they 
are exorbitant, give the same educational opportunities to its 
children as can the city of Boston. Among the towns of over 
5,000 populaton, Brookline has $31,349 to be taxed, while in 
Northbridge $3,029 is the amount. Here again, without support 
from other sources, it is simply out of the question to guarantee 
the children of Northbridge educational opportunities equivalent 
to those in Brookline, Manchester, with a property valuation 

per pupil of $23,085, needs but to be compared with Blackstone, 
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with a property valuation of $2,417, to show the glaring inequali- 
ties that exist in bearing financial burdens for education among 
the towns and cities of the Commonwealth. 

A remedy has been suggested in a bill—Senate No, 351—sub- 
mitted by the Special Commission on Education. This bill, a 
permissive measure, proposes, through State funds, a leveling up 
of the educational systems of the Commonwealth, and the making 
available annually of approximately $4,000,000 of added revenue 
for schools. As a State, we are asked to answer the question: 
Are we willing to guarantee the children of this Commonwealth, 
wherever found, as good an opportunity to secure a sound educa- 
tion as is to be found in the best schools of the State? Massa- 
chusetts has been asked to go on record either for or against a 
larger measure of public support, through the use of State funds, 
for education. She has been brought to the consideration of 
matter of public policy affecting the welfare of the State in the 
years to come. The largest measure of public discussion should 
be given this question, to the end that the will of the people may 
be intelligently known. 

The world war has taught us, among other things, that a people 
becomes pretty largely what you teach it. One needs but to realize 
what Haeckel, Treitsche and Nietzsche, through their university 
chairs, taught the teachers of Germany’s children, and what the 
teachers of Germany’s children have taught them, to understand 
that a nation comes out upon the same level of national character 
as that upon which she builds her schools. Children who are 
taught to sing hymns of hate do not, when they take up arms as 
men, hesitate to do deeds that have made us shudder, and wonder 
if parts of the world have gone back into the jungle. Germany is 
the great laboratory demonstration of the proposition that you 
make of a nation what you teach its children in the schools. A 
sound philosophy of education, carried out through a system of 
schools, adequately supported by both the local committees and 
the State, is the best assurance of the future development and 
safety of our State and nation. 

No more important consideration now faces our people than 
that of making the welfare of every child the concern of the Com- 
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monwealth. Massachusetts, a State that has never been remiss in 
her educational duties, onee she saw them clearly, is called upon 
to make the schools of the Commonwealth her chief concern. 
Legislation is pending, which, if enacted, will place the teaching 
profession upon a sound economic basis, and so attract to it an 
adequate number of properly trained persons to accomplish the 
ends for which schools were called into existence and for which 
they are maintained. 


Significant Movements in Middle West 
A SUMMARY. 


Maser Carney, Proressor or Rurat Epvoarron, 
TracuErs Cottecr, Corumnra Untversrry, N. Y. 


mummies TT OSE of you who have traveled in the West, or 
= even those who absorbed your childhood geography 

T with diligence and patience, must realize that the 
Middle West is a favored section. Blest with a 
auumemmunee fertile soil and watered by the rains of the Missis- 
sippi, this region has inevitably become a second 
= Garden of Eden—the bread-basket of the modern 
eummcmans® orld, With such vast agricultural advantages it 
would be lamentable indeed if the Middle West had not realized 
some rural social developments worthy of your consideration and 
study. 

Never before in the history of the world was the particular con- 
tribution of the Middle West so much appreciated as during the 
great crisis we have just faced. Wars are won by food, quite as 
much as by moral courage and ammunition, and who can measure 
the social and military effect of the moving streams of grain still 
flowing to the gates of Europe from the granaries of the Middle 
West? But let it be understood that the Middle West has made 
other contributions to the great world struggle of a less material- 
istic type. 

Since this is an educational conference I desire to pass hurriedly 
to a discussion of educational movements. Yet no adequate under- 
standing of educational or social activities in the Middle West is 
possible without some comprehension of its agricultural back- 
ground. 

The most significant agricultural development of the Middle 
West is the County Farm Bureau Movement, under which special 
agents are employed for the instruction of the people in agricul- 
ture and home economics. This movement is now fully developed 
in New England and throughout the entire country, but it origin- 
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ated in Missouri as a voluntary effort, and has been especially 
virile and active throughout the Middle West. To appreciate the 
influence of the Farm Bureau Movement let us consider the work 
in a typical county. Extension teaching for the entire populatioa 
is provided, including men, women and children. Three leaders 
are usually employed, an agricultural agent for the men, a county 
home demonstrator for the women, and a boys’ and girls’ club 
leader for the children. The work of each agent consists largely 
of visits and consultations at the individual home and farm. Once 
a year a big annual gathering or county conference is held. Such 
a meeting brings together from five hundred to five thousand 
farmers and townspeople devoted to the best welfare and pros 
perity of their home county. The program continues usually from 
two to four days, with addresses and discussions of farm, home, 
school and community topics. In an adjoining room an exhibit 
of agricultural products and. culinary masterpieces is generally 
arranged. 
It is particularly significant that these great gatherings of 
farmers, called originally for agricultural purposes, have recently 
developed a keen social consciousness. This interest has led in 


most instances to the inauguration of state Conferences on Country 
_ _ Life. Towa, Ilinois, Missouri, Wisconsin and Minnesota all hold 
ei such state conferences annually. In Illinois an Illinois Federa- 


tion for Country Life Progress, similar to the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration for Rural Progress, has been initiated. Under this organ- 
ization, annual state conferences have been held, a state program 
for rural improvement has been formulated, and the majority of 
the state’s rural organizations have been federated and pledged to 
develop this program. Thus the state is regarded as a unit, a state 
policy and program for rural progress is adopted, and duplication, 
friction and waste on the part of the various state organizations 
and institutions is greatly minimized. 
: But to understand the Middle West adequately one must know 
the home and community life of the typical modern farmer. I 
hhave in mind such a farmer, about forty years of age, in a pros- 
- s rural community in Illinois. This man and his wife are 
scientifically trained, having attended the state agricultural 
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college for at least two years each. “Their 160 acre farm of 
fertile Llinois prairie, valued at $250 an acre, is a model of 
skillful management and scientific farming, as its big red barns, 
bursting granaries, machine sheds, well-kept roadways, and weed- 
less fields, all testify. Surpassing other buildings in convenience 
and attractiveness is the house, built at a cost of six thousand 
dollars, thoroughly modern in every respect, and surrounded by a 
velvet lawn and stately trees. This community provides a large 
consolidated school, where the five children of the family are 
getting as good an education as is offered in the state. An active 
Grange, a Friends’ Church, good roads, numerous social activities 
for both old and young, and friendly, intellectual neighbors, all 
enrich the community life of this farm family. Is it surprising 
that under such conditions young men and women of the Middle 
West are beginning to appreciate the opportunities of the farm and 
to find increasing satisfaction in its economic independence and 
advantage ? 

But the underlying motive in all rural progress throughout the 
Middle West, as elsewhere, is the desire of the average farmer to 
improve conditions for his children. His farm, his good name, 
his civilization, are all heritages to be safeguarded and bequeathed 
to the next generation. This attitude has given great impetus to 
the cause of education and the improvement of schools. Here the 
greatest contribution the Middle West has to offer for your con- 
sideration is the principle of state aid to education. The far-reach- 
ing significance of this principle and the benefits which would 

_ acerue from its practice in Massachusetts, have been clearly shown 
by the preceding speaker. As an example of state aid to education 
in full operation, let us consider the state of Minnesota. Here 
the legislature makes a biennial appropriation of about three 
million dollars, which is raised by a general state tax and dis- 
tributed as state aid to all schools of the commonwealth, provided 
they fulfill the requirements and standards established by the 
state department of education for schools of their type. Under 
this plan rural schools fall into two classes, receiving $75 and 
$150 state aid annually; small graded or village schools may re- 
ceive $1,300, and high schools may get as much as from $5,000 to 
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$12,000. In the ease of high schools, $1,800 of this amount is 
a flat aid for high school ranking; $1,000 is for the agricultural 
department ; $600 for manual training ; $600 for home economies ; 
$600 for commercial training; and from $1,200 to $2,800 for 
the normal, or teacher-training department; with additional sums 
for the supervision and assistance of nearby rural schools under a 
plan known locally as “association.” Generous aid is provided, 
also, for consolidation, and with this stimulus Minnesota now has 
300 fully standardized schools of this type. Under these condi- 
tions practically every boy and girl in the state can secure an 
elementary and secondary education worthy of the name. How 
impossible this would be except for the generous and strong arm 
of the state which reaches out to the most remote corners through 
this system of state aid. 

In Minnesota the state control which accompanies state aid 
causes but little concern because the system is not forced. Thig 
money is made available under clearly-defined regulations, and 
communities are at liberty to take it or leave it as they prefer. 
But there is not to my knowledge a single community in the state 
which is not voluntarily meeting these requirements, so as to share 
in the distribution of this fund. Could stronger proof: of the 
general attitude of the people on this question be asked ? 

Probably the chief reason for the popularity and support of 
public education in the Middle West lies in the fact that the 
Schools are successfully striving to meet and serve the demands 
of modern community life. This new attitude is especially notice- 
able among the high schools of this section, which are now giving 
more heed to the demands of the people for practical social ser- 
vice than to the threats of the colleges, which formerly penalized 

students for failing to meet their academic standards. Even the 
higher institutions of learning in the Middle West, forced by the 
peoples’ high schools, and led by the land-grant colleges of agri- 
culture, have modified their courses and entrance requirements to 
t these new demands and express their interest in rural life 
Being a normal school audience you may be interested 
f reference to the rural service of Western normal schools. 

al schools in the Middle West have recently organized 
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special departments of rural education for the training of country 
school teachers. At Cedar Falls, Towa, this one department en- 
rolls 600 students, has a special staff of 29 instructors, and uses 
18 rural schools and 4 consolidated schools for practice teaching 
purposes. 

In conclusion, permit me to cite certain grave dangers which 
the Middle West faces, notwithstanding its great prosperity and 
progress. One of these dangers—the chief one from a rural point 
of view—is that of tenancy and absentee landlordism. It is a 
most regrettable and significant fact that throughout the Middle 
West we seem to be tending toward a stratification of rural society 
into landlords and tenants. In Illinois forty-two per cent of the 
farms are under tenant management and rented mostly on one-year 
leases. The constant shifting of population thus caused destroys 
community spirit and solidarity, extracts rural leadership, and 
eventually wrecks all community co-operation and progress. 

A second danger of the Middle West is to be seen in the type of 
rural leadership recently developed there. In no part of the coun- 
try are farmers more capable, independent and aggressive than in 
this section. This self-assertion of country people is highly desir- 
able, but the type of leadership accepted by our farmers is some- 
times unfortunate. I might refer in this connection to the Non- 
Partisan League of North Dakota, which is regarded by many as 
a clear case of the exploitation of farmers under unscrupulous 
leadership. 

But perhaps the gravest danger of the Middle West lies in its 
very prosperity. Material success often involves extremes of self- 
indulgence and creature comforts. To this lotus-eating fate, at 
least, many of our critics would assign the Middle West. But the 
war has changed all this. With thousands of men in France, and 
every family buying government bonds and sacrificing its daily 
stint of wheat for Belgian or Jugo-Slav, life has come to hold 
new meanings. One of these to the average citizen of the Middle 
West is our close national unity. Another is our international 
responsibility in world politics and European affairs. Thus is 
the Middle West awakening from its delusion of isolation and 
independence and beginning to realize and fulfill the large role 
it must play in the future destiny of mankind. 
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numerous conferences, with individuals whose 
counsel we valued. With the exception of three weeks in August, 
the Commission continued at its task until the last week im 
January of this year. The epidemic of influenza made it impos- 
sible for us to carry out our original program. We made three 
different schedules for visits to various sections of the State, and 
twice had to change them. Our plan was to go into the rural dis- 
tricts to visit many of the country schools. One of the trips which 
had been carefully planned, contemplated visiting Springfield for 
an evening hearing, going there by train, and taking automobiles 
the next morning for Pittsfield, visiting on the way as many 
country schools as possible, and bringing up at Pittsfield in time 
for an evening hearing. We planned to hold evening hearings in 
North Adams, Greenfield and Athol, visiting en route several 
country schools. This, and other schedules, were disarranged by 
the prevailing epidemic, resulting in our having to be satisfied 
with acquiring our knowledge of rural conditions largely through 
correspondence, and from country superintendents of schools who- 
_ were able to attend the evening hearings in cities and towns. 
_ Surprise has been expressed by a few, that the Commission 
hould recommend as large a number of bills as are found in the 
_ I have heard a few people say that we tried to do too: 
in fact, in the report of the Commission, one of our num- 
submitting a minority report, charges us with going out- 
scope of the resolve and attempting too much. We, how- 
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ever, could hardly have done any less, and present any adequate 
picture of existing conditions and needs. The investigation cov- 
ered such a wide field of endeavor that had we been given a year 
and six months for the survey, instead of a little more than six 
months, we would have had all too little time for doing what we 
wished to accomplish. We found many conditions needing care- 
ful investigation, but we could hardly do more than scratch the 
surface. In reporting the result of our investigations, we can 
only hope the Legislature will recognize the importance of the 
subject treated, and with a sympathetic study of the measures 
submitted, take favorable action on many of them. I will go 
hastily through the survey and touch on a majority of the subjects 
enumerated in the little abstract that many of you have seen. 

I first will take up the question of raising the school age of 
children. I think we all feel that the age of fourteen years is 
too early a period for a child to leave school permanently. And 
do we not feel that the fourth grade as a minimum standard is 
too low? Certainly that is my own conviction. When the mem- 
bers of the Commission visited the Boston Continuation School and, 
in passing from one room to another, requested the superintendent 
to stop the machinery while we questioned the boys, the answers 
given convinced us that the time had come for an attempt at least to 
change the school program as regards the age at which children may 
leave school, and the minimum standard required of them. Many 
of the children questioned were in the fifth and sixth grades when 
they received their working certificates at the age of fourteen. 
Not a very good preparation for citizenship is it? It is not 
enough, as the Commission views the matter, hence the bill relative 
to Compulsory School Attendance. 

Next comes the proposed compulsory continuation school legis- 
lation. We have, as many of you know, tried to get such legisla- 
tion through during the past three or four years, and have always 
met with strong opposition. The Act passed several years ago is 
a permissive one, and the only city to adopt it thus far is the city 
of Boston. In Boston it was opposed by a large number of 
employers, and was adopted only after a determined fight on tho 
part of those employers who felt it was an invasion of their rights. 
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There is substantial evidence that a considerable number of these 
same employers have changed their minds. Their attitude is now 
entirely different, and there is on record testimony showing that 
many of them now recognize the continuation school as profitable 
alike to employer and employee. There will be strong opposition 
to this measure. We need the combined, earnest effort of all 
classes of citizens to secure favorable action. 

Vocational and trade schools are next on the list. I think you 
will agree with me that the situation in Massachusetts as regards 
this type of schools is very promising. We are making steady 
progress along these lines, and so the Commission make no definite. 
recommendations in connection with this line of educational 
endeavor. J 

In the matter of vocational guidance, we do recommend that it 
be given serious consideration. The men and women who can 
meet the demands of a comprehensive program for vocational guid- 
ance are few in number, but the possibilities of the undertaking 
are so rich in promise that no effort should be spared to put it in 
operation in the immediate future. Prof. Parsons, before he 
died, had demonstrated what an earnest, devoted man can accom- 
plish in the way of helping young men to find their niche in life. 
The world is full of misfits—men doing far less than their best 
work-—because some one at a critical moment failed to do a little 
steering. The State can do no better conservation work than assist- 
ing her youth in finding the work they are. best fitted to perform. 

The proposed bill on Physical Education and Medical Inspec- 
tion is an important one. There is no disagreement as to the 
need of systematic physical training in our schools. The Com- 
mission first planned to present two bills, one on physical training, 
and one that would amplify the present medical inspection law, 
___ which law, by the way, is at present a good deal of a joke. We 

_ finally put the two measures together, and now find opposition. 
_ For instance, our Christian Science friends say, “We are very 
sorry, but even at the risk of losing out on physical training, we 
obliged to oppose the bill, linked up as it is with compul- 
edical inspection, because we do not believe in the latter, 
lieve in physical education, and would like to help.” The 
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measure may be endangered by the desire on the part of some 
people to attach to it something in the way of compulsory military 
training. In the opinion of the Commission this should not be 
considered for a minute. If we were to adopt military instead of 
physical training in our schools, where would the girls come in? 
and they need physical development quite as much as the boys. 
It is immensely important that the physical education and medical 
inspection bill be passed. It may be that, following the public 
hearings, it will seem wise to separate the two matters, and we 
will do so if need be; but we must get something through this 
year in the way of physical training legislation. 

The University Extension work which has been developed year 
after year during the four years it has been in operation, gives 
promise of continued growth and service. The work of this de- 
partment of education extends to every section of the common- 
wealth, ministering to a constantly increasing number of men and 
women eager to add to their more or less limited stock of knowl- 
edge. I believe there is a great future for the department, and I 
feel sure that those of you who have Watched the growth of the 
work have been greatly pleased with what has already been done. 
It, however, is not meeting all the needs of the rural communities, 
as so many seem to think it is. Some of our citizens who oppose 
the General School Fund bill on the ground that “Massachusetts 
is taxing all we can afford to pay,” speak of the work of University 
Extension as if they thought the rural needs are being satisfac- 
torily met by the department. Larger appropriations will be 
needed in the near future if the State is to meet legitimate de- 
mands. 

The Commission submits a bill in the interests of the State 
Minor Wards. We have made provision in the bill for taking 
care of a situation which is peculiar and tragic. The State takes 
these children, and although it is supposed to be looking out for 
their welfare, at the age of fifteen years they cease to have a claim 
on any one for further education. The State cannot help them 
under existing law, and the towns in which they happen to find 
themselves do not recognize any responsibility in the matter, so 
there has been no provision made for giving these children, at 
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public expense, any further elementary, high or vocational educa- 
tion after they have reached the age of fifteen years. If we be- 
live in equal opportunity for all the children of the State we must 
enact into law some such measure as the one submitted. 
One of the educational bills defeated several years in succession 
is the State Certification of Teachers bill. Our state is almost 
the last to adopt such a measure. Our Commission submits a bill 
with the hope that the Legislature will awaken to the importance 
of the matter and enact it into law. The bill will not apply to 
teachers at present employed in the State, but, with the exception 
of Normal School graduates, all persons hereafter employed in the 
public schools will be obliged to pass an examination as to their 
fitness for teaching. A higher standard must be maintained in 
the profession of our public school teaching, if we would attract 
to our public schools the type of men and women we need. The 
bill considered last year included provision for a minimum salary 
law. The salary matter was considered separately and finally 
reported favorably in a separate bill establishing a minimum 
salary of $550, The bill ivent through the House, came to the 
Senate, where one of the senators tacked on an amendment exempt- 
ing those towns having a million valuation or less. The amend- 
ment was adopted in spite of strong opposition, and the bill was 
signed by the Governor. Thus many towns most in need of a 
minimum salary were left to their own devices. This year we 
find a bill introduced which aims to exclude all communities hav- 
ing two million dollars or less of valuation, and the proponents , 
of the measure argue that the small towns cannot afford to pay 
$550. They insist that “plenty of good teachers can be secured 
for salaries as low as $300.” It is apparent that some towns must 
be protected against themselves. 
Judge Sullivan, chairman of the Boston School Committee, told 
us at one of our hearings that one of the most serious school prob- 
_ lems in his city is that of truancy. There were over 2,500 cases 
in Boston last year. At hearings in Pittsfield, Springfield and 
_ Greenfield the same stories were told. In the remote districts in 
country towns truancy is causing a great deal of trouble. The 
truant officer of a town, knowing every man in the community, 
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hesitates about going to Farmer Jones and saying, “Jones, your 
boy must go to school.” THe knows that Jones kept the boy at 
work on the farm. This thing occurs once, twice, three times, 
and still he hesitates to bear down hard on Jones, because he has 
always known him and he does not wish to “create hard feelings 
among the neighbors.” Farmer Williams’ boy is absenting him- 
self from school, and that little matter is handled in much the 
same way, with the result that truancy soon becomes a habit in 
that community. It was suggested that if there could be a State 
Truant Officer, who would occasionally bring the local truant 
officers together in conference, great good would result from an 
exchange of experiences, and suggestions and encouragements from 
the state official would insure improvement all along the line. 
There would be this added benefit, that when there oceurred a case 
of truancy impossible for local men to handle, notification to the 
state truant officer would result in a communication sent from the 
State House to the parents of the offender, which would carry more 
authority than would any communication from a local officer. The 
Commission submits a bill to create the office of State Truant 
Officer. It is receiving opposition and some very peculiar reasons 
are given for opposing it. One of the reasons is indicated by a 
question asked at a meeting the other evening, when a man rep- 
resenting the opposition wished to know what we meant by “pro- 
posing a state truant officer.” He asked whether this officer could 
“eome from Boston and carry off the little boys and girls because 
they do not go to school?” Somebody had instilled into that man’s 
mind the idea that the strong arm of the law, in the person of a 
state truant officer, would drag children over to Boston, and he 
did not know what would happen to them after they arrived there. 
The State Truant Officers’ Association has voted unanimously to 
support the measure. The members feel that great good will come 
from such legislation. 

The state is doing some excellent educational work in our public 
institutions, but there is room for improvement, and our recom- 
mendations contemplate a more comprehensive plan of procedure. 

The state is spending $150,000 annually on the education of 
the deaf, and liberal appropriations are made annually for educat- 
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ing the blind. The State Board of Education has in the past 
asked for appropriations with which to employ agents whose busi- 
ness it would be to ascertain whether the state is getting value 
received for the money expended on the deaf and blind. We rec- 
ommend that the Board be authorized to employ such assistants. 
as may be necessary to properly check up these expenditures. 

Dr. Walter E. Fernald, superintendent of the Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-Minded, and Dr. George L. Wallace, of the 
Wrentham State School, are both in need of special funds with 
which to employ a sufficient number of follow-up agents to look 
after young men and women who may be released from those 
institutions. Many of these young people can in large measure 
pay their own way by being allowed to engage in work suited te 
their various capacities. As pointed out in the report of the 
Special Commission on Education, there is reasonable expectation 
of their being able to perform certain kinds of work, provided 
suitable persons in the employ of the State are empowered to 
keep in touch with them and see that they are protected against 
exploitation. “The State should not rest content without infor- 
mation given it by agents employed for the purpose of determining 
how these charges of the State are getting along.” Preparing 
these boys and girls to do the best they are capable of doing, and 
en allowing them to do it, is the educational opportunity due 

em. 

Our county truant and training schools for boys and girls 
should offer greater educational opportunities to their pupils than 
they do at present. Many of these young people are where they. 
are through no fault of their own. Many of them have possibili- 
ties for useful citizenship which the state is bound to develop to 
a far greater degree than is done at the present time. Money 
expended in so training these children as to insure their return 

_ to society, when the time arrives for their release, with a better 
ypreciation of their obligations as citizens, will be money well 
(pended. 

‘The state system of agricultural education is sadly lacking in 
uniformity. ‘There is need of co-ordination in this branch of 
al endeavor. In addition to the state agricultural college 
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at Amherst, we are maintaining several agricultural schools, and 

the state, as you know, is expending money in connection with 

the county farm bureaus. We are teaching agriculture in some 

of our high schools. Considerable educational effort is being put 

forth along the line of extension work; the major part of this 1s 

being done from the agricultural college at Amherst, but to some 

extent the university extension department has undertaken to meet 

local needs as they have developed. This, you will see, repre- 

sents considerable activity on the part of the state in agricultural 

education, but there is no clear-cut program, and we strongly urge 

7 that this matter be taken seriously in hand and the existing fault 

remedied. 

The Commission’s bill on the Massachusetts School Fund pre 

sents a plan for a more equitable distribution of the income of 

| this fund, which amounts annually to about $208,000. The pres- 

ent system of distribution is far from satisfactory. Some towns 

in great need of help are receiving very little assistance, while 

some wealthy towns are getting far more financial help than they 

are entitled to. Indeed, it is a question in the case of two or 

three communities now receiving aid, whether or not they should 

receive a single dollar. Our bill will doubtless be opposed by 

towns whose allotment is likely to be reduced by a new method or 
distribution, but justice demands its passage. 

The General School Fund bill reported by the Commission 

. is a measure of great importance to public school education in 

Massachusetts. This bill provides for the creation of a fund of 

$4,000,000 for equalizing educational opportunity throughout the 

state. One immediate result of the passage of this measure will 

be to insure the paying of higher ‘salaries to public school teachers 

throughout the commonwealth. The enactment of this bill into 

law will bring about a great change in some of our rural schools, 

| where, at present, the quality of teachers is far from what it ought 

| to be. There are towns in Massachusetts so poor that they are 

unable to pay salaries sufficiently high to secure teachers of even 

| ordinary ability. Where this situation exists, and it is demon- 

strated beyond a doubt that the town has done all it possibly can 

do financially, the state should and will make up the difference 
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necessary to insure to the children of that town instruction by 
efficient and stimulating teachers, If Massachusetts is to guar- 
antee to every boy and girl an equal opportunity for a good elemen- 
tary education, then Massachusetts must establish an equalization 
fund of sufficient size to guarantee financial assistance where such 
assistance is needed. : 

We are going to have strong opposition to this bill, and one of 
the strongest opponents is the city of Boston. Mayor Peters went 
to Governor McCall, when the Governor was considering his ap- 
pointees on the commission, and asked that Boston have a repre- 
sentative. He said, “We wish to guard against any legislation 
that will increase our taxes. Boston pays such a large proportion 
of the state tax that we must protest against any educational legis- 
lation that will increase our tax burden.” Governor McCall, in 
response to Mr. Peter’s request, appointed a Boston man on the 
commission, and this gentleman is one of the dissenters and sub- 
mits in our report an adverse report on the general school fund. 
His argument reflects the argument of Mayor Peters, that “The 
Massachusetts schools are pretty good on the whole,” that “We 
have done pretty well in school matters and are recognized as 
= leaders.” This, in face of the fact that we know we are not leaders 

5 in educational matters. Unquestioned evidence came to the Com- 
mission that Massachusetts is no longer a leader and has not been 
a leader in educational matters for a number of years past. Bos- 
ton has fifty or more representatives in the House, and that group 
of men, if opposed to this bill, will greatly endanger its passage. 
We are hoping that before the time comes for voting on this par- 
ticular measure we shall be able to reach the Boston business men 
and make them realize that it greatly concerns Boston whether or 
not the state is doing all it should do for educating the boys and 
girls in the country districts. Representatives of Boston have 
said on more than one occasion, “We are sorry for the hill towns 
the Cape, but it is not any affair of ours whether good schools 
being conducted in those districts. We have troubles of our 
and ought not to be expected to bear the additional burden 
ed by extra taxation for the support of schools outside of 
Tn reply to this statement, made by prominent Boston 
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men a short time ago, I replied, “You may have troubles, but you 
will have more troubles if you do not awaken to the need of larger 
opportunity for the children in our rural districts. The boys who 
are in the hill towns today are in Boston and Springfield tomor- 
row, running our city affairs and taking part in our community 
life, and it is of the utmost importance that we do everything we 
can to prepare them for the right kind of citizenship and thus 

| bring into our communities men who are properly equipped to do 

intelligent service wherever they may be placed.” 

The situation in our normal schools is anything but satisfactory. 
In the first place, these schools are not being utilized as they 
should be. There ought to be a larger number of young women 
entering these training schools, if we are to meet the demands as 
they arise for trained, efficient teachers in our public schools. 
We, however, cannot expect to get the number or quality of pupils 
necessary until the State establishes a minimum salary that insures 
to every teacher in the commonwealth at least a living wage. 
Having established this minimum salary the State is in a position 
to remedy an existing evil that should no longer be allowed to 
continue. Many of the graduates of our normal schools never 
teach in Massachusetts. They either do not teach at all, or upon 
graduating they go to some other state where the salaries paid are 
larger than those paid by many cities and towns in our own com- 
monwealth. Thus the State, having expended a considerable swn 
of money in educating these teachers, receives no direct benefit 
in the way of service. Our Commission believes that the State is 
entitled to some consideration at the hands of those whose four 
years course of training has cost them nothing. The Commission 
recommends that the Board of Education postpone issuing diplomas 
to graduates of a State normal school until at least two years of 
service has been rendered by them in the public schools of Massa- 

-chusetts. : 

In closing, I wish to refer briefly to the proposed reorganization 
of the Board of Education. The present board consists of nine 
members appointed by the Governor, and a Commissioner elected 
by the Board. This means that the Commissioner, although the 
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educational expert of the Board, is merely its agent and derives 
his power from the Board alone. 
A careful study of the situation led the Special Commission on 
Edueation to the conclusion that a State Department of Educa- 
tion organized on somewhat different plans than is the present 
Board, will best meet existing and future needs. Testimony at 
many public hearings, correspondence from all sections of the 
state, and interviews with individual educators, both in the state 
and from beyond our borders, argue for organizing in such a 
manner as to centralize authority, give generous latitude to a 
trained leader, and to hold such leader responsible for results. 
The proposed bill provides for a State Department of Educa- 
tion, to consist of a Commissioner of Education and a Board of 
Edueation made up of nine persons to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor; the Commissioner of Education to be elected by the Board 
of Education and to hold office for a term of five years. It is 
proposed to transfer the powers now vested in the Board of Eduea- 
tion to the Commissioner. He will be the administrative and 
executive head of the department. The Board will act in an 
_ advisory capacity, as do the: board members of the Departments. 
—4 of Mental Diseases, Prisons, and Public Health. 

A more uniform state system of education than now exists is. 
necessary, if we are to greatly improve present conditions. The 
time has arrived for standardizing education in Massachusetts. 
A trained educator, held responsible for the successful conduct 
of a centralized system and given reasonable powers of super-. 
vision, is bound to produce results such as the people of. the com- 
monwealth want and such as can be obtained in no other way. 
The public schools of the state vary in degrees of efficiency and 
in educational standards. The Commission feels it to be of the: 
itmost importance that our public schools be of such a uniform 
haracter as regards courses of study, that it will be entirely pos- 
e for a resident of a city in one section of the state to move 
his family to another part of the state and meet with no. 
‘nience or embarrassment in placing his children in the 
hools of the city in which he takes up his new residence. 
mi came to the Commission regarding serious loss of 
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time sustained by children as a result of change of residence. 
Owing to lack of uniformity in school standards children may 
easily lose six months of time, while the loss of a year of time 
as_a result of transfer is by no means an unheard-of thing. A 
uniform standard of public school education properly maintained 
throughout the state is simple justice to our boys and girls. It 
is time for Massachusetts to follow the example of other states 
that have incorporated in their educational laws a program similar 
to the one set forth in the reorganization bill submitted by our 
‘Commission. 
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ZOR a long time this school has been interested im 
the problems of the rural school, especially from 
the viewpoint of teachers. Early in the present 
school year it was determined to conduct an investi- 
gation which should answer the questions: Is teach- 
ing in the country unattractive? Ifso, why? How 
2 2 does teaching compare with other professions and 
omer" occupations? The investigation was given added 
point to by the knowledge in our own minds that it is often 


difficult for rural superintendents to secure competent teachers 
for the small schools. 
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In order to get at the matter advisedly, each of the state normal 
schools in this country which maintains courses in rural educa- 
tion—of which there are approximately 100—was asked to submit 
names and addresses of 20 of their graduates who are teaching 
successfully in such schools; and also of 20 more who had taught 
successfully, but who are now engaged in other occupations. 

To the persons thus suggested our questionnaires were mailed. 

In the brief time assigned for this discussion it will be quite 
impossible to present all the facts learned. 

Therefore, I have classified the returns into seven groups, and. 
have taken three or four statements typical of each group to throw 
upon the screen. That means that behind the spirit of each of 
the 22 statements which you are presently to see are several hun- 
dred sponsors, and all of them successful teachers. In other words, 
200 teachers, scattered over 21 of our 48 states, are about to 
address you upon seven distinct matters pertaining to rural schools 
and rural school teaching. 


Unfortunately the screen cannot talk in the literal sense to you. 
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If it could, you may be sure that the 200 voices of these 200 
teachers would be even more insistent and compelling than they 
can be made to appear visually upon the sereen. 

The testimony which they have to submit to you is not only 
composite, but direct and clear. 

The first educational delinquent whom I shall summon to the 
bar for his wrong-doing shall be the parent himself, or the parent 
herself. Necessarily both will be compelled to speak through the 
mouth of the teacher. That, however, does not imply that his 
shortcomings will be in any way overdrawn, nor his virtues fore- 
shortened. Let me remind you again that all of this cloud of 
witnesses who you are about to hear are teachers who have been 
found by long experience to be tried and true. 

1. I feel in the district where I teach that half the public is 
sympathetic with and appreciative of the teacher’s work—the other 
half bedgrudges her even her pay. 

These teachers all very frankly state that many of their patrons 
are all that could be desired in the way of appreciation and help- 
fulness, but that there are many others who are so conservative, 
or so deeply asleep, as one teacher expresses it, or so critical of all 
the teacher’s finest efforts, that teaching in their midst becomes 
often positively disagreeable. — 

2. Parents are themselves responsible for many of the unpleas- 
ant phases of rural teaching. They often talk disparagingly of the 
teacher and her methods before their children. 

There is perhaps nothing that can so undermine the morale of 
any organization—be it army, church, or school—as the dispar- 
aging remark, the careless allusion, the thoughtless reference. 
You would be surprised, I am sure, to note how common is this 
reaction of these teachers. 

8. So many parents have no esteem whatever for the teacher, 
and do not try to help her. Every trivial affair of the school is 
disclosed at home, until a trivial matter becomes the talk of the 
community. 

Here is another similar in vein to the preceding, 

4. In the rural districts teachers are too apt to be looked upon 
as a people set apart, and are expected to be as prim as though 
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they had been born on the Mayflower. I was actually criticized 
for playing basketball with the boys, and when I went to a dance 
many good people of the community turned their heads and would 
not speak to me at the church. 

Needless to say, this reaction is made by one of a group of the 
younger and more vivacious teachers. A fundamental fact is hit 
upon, however. Your modern teacher, just out of training-school, 
has something of the fine spirit of the athlete, seasoned and gradu 
ated, it is true, by a considerable sense of modesty and propriety. 
Mer heart is young enough and her good insight into the essentials 
of a compelling teacher of children keen enough to justify her 
even to the point of playing baseball with her boys or going to a 
local entertainment. I am reminded here of another teacher who, 
because she dared to migrate from the schoolroom on a warm June 
afternoon and held her class under some trees in the corner of the 
yard, very nearly lost her job, and did quite lose her good standing 
among certain of the good people of the neighborhood, who con- 
ceived the school as not keeping when the children were not safely 
herded and penned with the four walls. It is this critical attitude 
which makes our returns teem so often with positive rebellion 
against the unsympathetic parent. 

The second group of reactions from these 200 teachers centers 
around the head of the superintendent. 

5. Many superintendents do not have life enough to hold meet- 
ings where the teachers can meet, exchange ideas, keep in touch 
with the work of other teachers in the same system, and discuss 
questions of mutual interest. 

The superintendent seems to be one of the chief storm centers 
about whom the teachers in our questionnaire pour out their wrath 

and indignation. Fresh from normal schools, often, young teachers 
in particular feel almost lost when they take up their duties under 
4 superintendent who is of the inactive and non-progressive type. 
I feel compelled here to call attention once more to the fact that 
returns come from 20 states in the union, and that very few 
of them are from Massachusetts. This word of explanation may 
; to-put us all at our ease. 
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the superintendent in a store, office, etc., would doubtless show his 
appreciation and approval by praise, which tends to inspire all of 
us to do better work. Should not the same rule work in teaching? 
How many rural teachers ever get that inspiration from their 
superintendents? 

After all, teachers are but human, and a judicious word of 
praise from their superiors will often work wonders. Notice, I 
said judicious. 

7. Every farmer knows that a horse, even a willing one, must 
be sufficiently fed, have a comfortable stall, a suitable harness and 
driver, and a load tempered to his strength, if he would have him 
wear well. How many superintendents know as much about their 
teachers? 

It is a common note all through these returns that the superin- 
tendent takes too little interest in his teacher; that while working 
in the same system and toward the same goal, they seem to have 
little in common. 

The next slide is a striking one. 

8. What the profession needs is superintendents who have 
backbone enough to uphold and support their teachers. During the 
recent influenza epidemic the teachers here, although quite able 
to resume work at any time, were refused their wages and the 
superintendent did nothing for them. 

This is, in reality, but added striking of the same note—lack of 
interest which many superintendents have in their teachers. Ac- 
‘cording to our returns, he is often too timid to stand out before 
the school committee for the rights of his teachers. There has 
been recently appearing in the Boston Herald a series of letters 
-dealing with this very matter of the niggardliness of school author- 
ities in the matter of refusing an hour’s pay to teachers whose 
‘schools were closed for 60 minutes for any reason. Our teachers 
who have made reply to the questionnaire in many cases call 
attention to the custom of business men to give their employees 
special bonuses at Christmas time, special free medical attention, 
-ete., and they feel that, since school authorities never are thus 
liberal and courteous to their employees, it hardly behooves them 
‘to dock 60 minutes’ pay. 
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9. Last winter I was in the Government service in Washington. 
Nearly every girl in my room had been a teacher. Bach one of 
them said emphatically that teaching was much more interesting, 
that it kept one alive and growing. At their salaries, however, 
none could save anything for the future. This is the “unpromismg 
outlook” that drives so many teachers from the profession. 

Of the hundreds of returns received, there has not been one that 
has not cited the meager wage paid to teachers as the most 1mpor- 
tant cause back of the present dearth of interest in the teaching 
profession. Many a teacher who has now left the work laments 
that she loves teaching, and would never have left it had a living 
wage been possible. Particularly bitter is the reaction of the mar- 
ried man teacher, who protests that he could not bring up his. 
family even in a semi-respectable way upon his salary as a teacher. 
Hence he has, with no little regret, left the profession. I tell you,. 
ladies and gentlemen, there is not only a sad professional tragedy 
behind every such protest as this, there is also behind it and in it 
the story of years of training and valued experience thrown away 
when the teacher, no longer able to make two ends meet, is foreed 
to enter business. Fancy the business men pouring into the teach- 
ing profession during a prolonged business depression. It is a 
far easier and simpler matter for the business man to pour a little 
water into the stock and then live in that hope which springs- 
eternal in the human breast. 

10. Why should a girl spend her time in some isolated country: 
school far removed from social recreation and amusements, when 
even after siz months of intensive business training she can com- 
mand $20 or $25 in office work? 

Obviously this protest comes, too, from a group of young teachers, . 
but the pointedness and justice of the criticism cannot be denied.. 
11. It was quite impractical for me to accept a position to teach,. 
hich I was offered at $50 a month, when I was offered at the- 
time $75 in a railroad office. I had worked three months in- 
position when I received an increase of $25 per month.. 
occurrence during my teaching years would have given me- 
of shell shock. : 
ladies and gentlemen, despite the limitations of their~ 
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profession, teachers do not lose entirly their sense of humor. And 
yet the situation which this statement points out has in it too 
much of the tragic to be humorous. Shell shock, indeed! 

12. Here, in the West, the compensation for teaching is as 
good as it is for any other vocation. 

I insert this slide, because it hints at a very interesting fact. 
It is this: The wage scale paid to teachers in the East, and par- 
ticularly in New England, is far inferior to that maintained in 
the West. It is reported recently in the press that there is a bill 
pending in the legislature of Arizona which will make the minimum 
wage of teachers in that State $1,200, and here in Massachusetts 
we are sailing in pretty shallow water when we propose, as we are 
this year doing in the Legislature, to make the minimum $650 in 
this State. There is another difference: the Arizona minimum 
is likely to be adopted, whereas the Massachusetts one is not. 

18. Boarding conditions offer another difficulty. So oftea 
teachers are made to feel that they are taken in, like charity pa- 
tients in a hopsital. 

Here is one of the criticisms that is all but universal in our 
returns. The statement is made time and time again, that the 
most desirable families positively will not board the teachers, and 
that, in consequence, they are compelled often to board among 
people who are not only not congenial, but who are positively dis- 
agreeable in many ways. 

14. Boarding places run a close second behind salaries as 
making the teaching of rural schools unattractive. 

This criticism is universal among rural teachers who have re- 
sponded to our questionnaire. Give us good salaries and good 
boarding places, they ery, and we shall be ready and content to 
throw our best efforts into our work. In this respect, it appears 
from the returns, that educational progressiveness, which was once 
centered so exclusively in the East, has been transplanted into the 
great, progressive Western states, many of which already are 
erecting teacherages, or homes for their teachers, and are, in con- 
sequence, attracting some of the best teacher material into rural 
education. Nor is this the only respect in which the West is now 
leading the way. 
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15. In.Maine, three-fourths of the rural schools are unattrac- 
tive, and about half the teachers dislike their profession. 

It might be explained that the statement now before you on the 
sereen has a broader significance than appears from the wording 
of it. The teacher who framed it is an educational missionary 
in one of the poorer sections of the Pine Tree State. In her dis- 
couragement and the limitations of the professional horizon, she 
arbitrarily condemns three-fourths of the rural schools of her state. 
Whether the figure should be one-fourth or three-fourths, or yet 
nine-tenths, is beside the point. What is significant is the point 
of view expressed. The same statement might have been made 
by a rural teacher in nearly any other state. There can be little 
doubt of the truth of the remark. Could the same statement be 
made with equal truth of the rural homes, the rural business 
houses, the rural churches? TI trow not. 


16. If the teacher could walk out at five o'clock and leave all. 


else behind her, it would be a great inducement to join the pro- 
fession. But instead, she must spend her evening in writing out 
detailed plan books, correcting papers and hektographing seat 
work, which could and should be furnished, but which never is, in 
a rural school. 

I shall take the liberty of passing over the first part of this 
statement, not because I question the justice of it in the case of 
the teacher, but because on general principles, I am averse to 
arguing in favor of a bolsheviki day in any kind of labor, be it 
laying bricks, running a railroad, or teaching school. In the last 
part of the statement, however, there is pointed out a very grave 
handicap to good and consecrated teaching. It is the universal 


re testimony of these very frank teachers who have done us the cour- 


of replying at considerable length to our interrogatories, that 
equipment of our rural schools in the way of illustrative mate- 
seat work, maps, ete., is not only meager but wretchedly so. 
ars that the smaller schools have not yet awakened to the 
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to work out their ideals and realize their visions in a school which 
is lacking in the fundamentals of equipment. That situation 
should only serve to stimulate them to overcome obstacles, you 
suggest? So indeed it should, and would, were it not for the fact 
that where so many things are lacking over-stimulation of the 
negative sort is likely to result. 

17. A clerk or office worker has always a chance for promo- 
tion to a position of greater responsibility. To the average teacher, 
however, there is only the hope of an occasional change in grade— 
which would not necessarily be either successful or advisable—- 
und, once the maximum salary is reached, there are scant oppor- 
tunities of increasing either responsibility or remuneration. 

Here is perhaps a concomitant of teaching which, from the very 
nature of the profession, can never be eradicated. 

I wish, finally, to bring before you the difference between the 
real consecrated, constructive teacher, who loves her profession 
and injects into it her whole personality and her whole life, and 
that other type of teacher who, despite our highest ideals, continu- 
ally upheld in normal school, lacks the professional enthusiasm 
and the whole-hearted purpose of the real teacher, 

IIere is a characterization made of the latter type of plebian 
teacher by the group of mature, whole-hearted teachers who stand 
for just the opposite ideals in teaching. 

18. Under present conditions teaching has too many of the 
unmistakeable characteristics of a missionary enterprise, in which 
self-sacrifice is the predominating note. 

Here is a typical reaction made to the teaching situation by 
your successful teacher who has tired of the self-sacrifice and has 
left the profession to enter the world of business. Tt is a note 
which is struck rather insistently in our returns, both by the some- 
time teacher and the present active teacher. The self-sacrifice 
referred to includes poor salaries, bad supervision, undesirable 
boarding places, meager equipment, and the various other limita- 
tions of our rural teaching already referred to. 

In contrast with this type of teacher, however, and with the pre- 
ceding, our returns are filled to overflowing with the solid, plain, 
common-sense idealism so characteristie of the teacher who is a 
teacher because it is her passion and her life. 
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19. I think the school buildings and grounds are generally 
unattractive, especially to young girls, but I believe that af the 
teacher would stay longer in one school and give her best service 
she would be able sooner or later to get better surroundings. ; 

This is the note of maturity and experience and consecration 
that I have referred to already. It also gives point to another 
very common situation, viz., the teachers who lack any particular 
interest in rural education and rural life, and who pass their 
test-year in the country with the best possible grace in order to 
get into the schools of the cities and larger towns. From this 
itinerant type of teacher rural education has little to hope. 

20. There is great satisfaction in building up your own little 
school system, in exercising your own individuality, and in beg 
more than a cog in the wheel of some highly centralized city 
system. ~ : 

Contrast this type of teacher with the one just referred to, who 
has no interest in any life which is not urban. The spirit of 
independence, of investigation, of originality, of happiness, in 
this teacher, will go far towards making the field of rural educa- 
tion blossom as the rose. Who shall deny that one’s highest self, 
one’s finest visions may be worked out and realized best in the 
school where one is thrown wholly upon her own resourcefulness ? 

The same conviction is expressed in the last slide. 

21. I believe that when a teacher is well trained and wide 
awake she can go into any community and make herself so essential 
to that community that better conditions of all kinds are bound éo 
come. 

This is the spirit of the fighting teacher, the teacher who first 
is shown the way, then wills and does. 

In concluding this survey of our study in rural teaching, it is 
hardly necessary to point out that until there is some considerable 
participation by the state as the great equalizer of educational 
opportunity there can never be the fullest revival of the country 
school. Our returns fairly ery out two things: (1) rural schools 
must have better superintendents, better equipment, better teachers. 
And (2) rural schools must have more money in order to make all 


* these things possible. Massachusetts, it need hardly be noted in 
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’ passing, stands at the very bottom of the 48 states in the relative 
amount of support which as a State she gives to her public school 
system. It is devoutly to be hoped that the day is not far distant 
when Massachusetts may once again hold up her head and, with 
new educational ardor’ similar to that of the old colonial days, may 
once again be a leader and an example in this most important 
field. 

State participation in education is inevitable in a truly demo- 
cratic state where each child is guaranteed the same educational 
opportunity as is guaranteed to every other child. 
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The Importance of State Aid to the Future 
Citizenship of the Commonwealth 


Joun J. Manonry, Prrvcipat or tue Stare Normat ScHoor, 
Lowett, Massacnuserts. 


AM compelled to talk rather briefly and, IT am 
afraid, rather sketchily, on the topie which is as- 
signed to me this afternoon, “The Importance of 
State Aid to the Future Citizenship of the Common- 
wealth.” You will note that the word “citizenship” 
seems to be the word stressed in that topic, and 

= inasmuch as it is the idea of “citizenship” that 
nee differentiates this topie from all the others, I am 
going to talk accordingly on citizenship, the need of training in 
citizenship, and the conditions that must be brought to pass in 


this Commonwealth before that training can ever be put on a 
pracical basis. 
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My first thought on the subject is that the very safety of these 
United States, and the very perpetuation itself of popular govern- 
ment and of democracy in these United States, depend on the intel- 
ligence and on the vigilance of the body of our citizenry. That is 
a very obvious statement. We hear it said again and again and 
again. But though obvious, it is everlastingly true, and it needs 
to be emphasized in this particular crisis and more and more 
emphasized within the next score of years. We talk glibly about 
making the world safe for democracy, and our soldiers have fought 
for two years to do that thing. But making the world safe for 
democracy is not simply a matter of fighting and finishing: wars 
and then making treaties and tumbling autocracies into the dust. 
That is not the whole proposition by any means. Democracy will 

never be truly safe until democracy is safe in the minds and hearts 
of men as it has never been safe before, until the men of this 
country and the women of this country are convinced that it is 
not only a proposition of fighting to make democracy safe, of 
dying to make democracy safe, but it is a proposition besides of 
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living to make democracy safe. Now, I submit, with all due 
apologies for the lack of originality of the utterance, that we have 
not been living in such a way in this country as to make democ- 
racy safe. We have not been paying very much attention, as a 
matter of fact, to democracy at all, or to our democratic form of 
government, or to our political institutions. We have taken them 
for granted ; we have, seemingly, assumed that demoeracy and our 
democratic institutions are absolutely fool-proof propositions that 
will run on automatically, and somehow or other bring to pass, 
with no effort on our part, that perfect state of society that is 
the concomitant of the democracy of our dreams. Now, that is not 
so. If democracy is going to do that, then the great body of the 
American people must work to make democracy efficient, and we 
have not been doing that. We have been interested in polities, of 
course, but our idea of politics is that of electing men to office 
and then generally forgetting they are in office, and our govern- 
ment in city, state and nation goes on its own sweet way. It is, 
I am sure, needless to become eloquent on this point in this com- 
pany. I do wish, however, before going further, to insist that we 
must come to the conviction that in this country, if democracy is 
to be safe, we must live for it; we must think of living for it in 
terms of devoted, loyal service. And we have not been doing that 
in the past. We have been selfishly occupied in the business of 
getting a living, and we have not been occupied with the other idea 
of doing something for this country which has done so much to 
enable us to get that living. But it is imperative that our view- 
point be changed. The note of the next twenty years must be not 
so much that selfish note of getting something from the country, 
but the note rather of doing something for the country—the unsel- 
fish note of service. 

Now what has that to do with the schools? If the citizenship 
of the next twenty years must be a citizenship that believes in 
democracy and is convinced that it must do something to make 
democracy safe, then what is the mission of the schools ? 

In the first place, it seems to me that our schools must teach 
more consciously than they have taught in the past, citizenship. 
Our schools must take upon themselves consciously the duty of 
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training in citizenship. Have we done that? I am inclined to 
doubt it. I do not mean to intimate for a single moment that 
in the ordinary good school of today—and there are hundreds of 
them all round us—children are not being taught those habits and 
attitudes and ideas and ideals that make for good citizenship. 
It would be folly to gainsay that. But it is true, nevertheless, 
that there has been little conscious attempt made to teach what 
citizenship really means, not only its rights and privileges, but 
its duties and obligations as well. There has been little conscious 
attempt to do that. And we must come to that. We talk very 
glibly about commercial education and industrial education and 
physical education, education of defectives, and so on. We have 
all kinds of objectives, but we have not been talking, until very 
recently, about education in citizenship, and yet one of the finest 
services that a public school can perform is the service of turning 
out a supply of intelligent, earnest boys and girls who will become 
the intelligent, earnest men and women of the next generation, 
shot through with the conviction that citizenship in our American 
democracy is a priceless boon. We have not been talking about 
training in citizenship, but it is interesting to know that at the 
last national convention of the Department of Superintendence at 
Chicago the whole tone of the program seemed to be dominated 
by just that note—training in citizenship. In former years we 
were told at these conventions how to teach this, and how to teach 
that, and how to teach the other subject in the school program. 
In 1912, if I don’t mistake, the whole program was given over 
to measurements. The next year the main theme was the question 
of economy of time—how much time shall we give to this sub- 
ject, and how much time shall we give to that subject; and the 
emphasis seemed to be on teaching subjects to children. But the 
emphasis this year on every program was very, very different in- 
deed. It was not how to teach subjects to children, but how to 
teach children, and the papers and discussions—literally dozens of 
them—brought out the idea that it was the business of the teacher, 
through the medium of subject matter, and school activities, and 
the life of the school, and everything connected with the school, 
to foster the growth of those habits and attitudes, those ideas and 
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ideals that make for right-minded citizenship. How to make 
children understand that democracy involves responsibilities as 
well as rights—how to induce children to respect the rights of 
others how to teach pupils respect for properly constituted 
authority—how to teach pupils faithfulness in the discharge cf 
responsibility—such topics as these were expounded again and 
again. The educational philosophy preached at Chicago this year 
was that philosophy which sees as the goal of the educative pro- 
cess, not the acquisition of knowledge, but the development of 
character. This is hopeful, because good character and good citi- 
zenship go hand in hand. 

But now to be more specific. We must strengthen our teaching 
of citizenship by teaching more skillfully those subjects that are 
most weighted with civic connotations. Consider, for instance, the 
‘question of the teaching of civics itself. We have given it rather 
scant attention. Until very recently this subject has been allotted 
probably one period weekly in the school program, and the pro- 
cedure has been to read from a text-book some information either 
about the machinery of government or the functions of various 
governmental agencies. The past two years have seen the promise 
of better things, both in the character of the texts that are being 
published and in the general trend of classroom practise. But we 
have still a long way to go. Civics cannot be confined to an 
isolated period in the week’s program. Civics must not be taught 
merely as a matter of instruction either on the machinery of gov- 
-ernment or in the functions of governmental agencies. Real civies 
teaching has for its objective the acquainting of pupils with the 
principles and ideals of American citizenship. And this must be 
done not primarily through preaching and teaching on the part 
of the teachers, but rather through action on the part of the pupils. 
The school that really teaches the principles of democratic citizen- 
ship will be itself a democracy, and in its corporate life the child 
will have a chance to practice these habits of good citizenship. 
‘A man learns how to be a blacksmith by being a blacksmith. A 
child learns how to be a good citizen by being a good citizen, in 
‘school. The school that furnishes him with this opportunity, how- 
ever, will be of a type different from those that we have known 
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heretofore. It will be a school of the “socialized” variety. Such 
a school_will teach civics not for the facts of civies, but for the 
“values” of civics, and the end will be not knowledge-getting, but 
“habit-forming.” Such a school will teach history, too, not as 
the dead record of past events, but as the record of events that 
have a very live importance, in the sense that they interpret and 
influence our present-day life as citizens. The “‘project method” 
in the teaching of history is just around the corner. And so, too, 
with such a subject as hygiene. Education in citizenship demands 
that we teach children healthy living as one of the duties of good 
citizenship, the objective here also being not knowledge of hygiene 
but practice in healthy living, both in school and in the com- 


munity. Further illustrations on this point are probably not 


necessary. ‘ 
Now, what does all this mean? What has it to do with my 


subject of the afternoon—State Aid for Training in Citizenship ? 
Let me say in passing, that it is a comparatively easy proposition 
to teach school, if we think that the end of the educative process 
is just the business of teaching something or other to children; 
but if we think that education is a very much bigger thing than 
that, if we think education is the business of somehow or other 
inculeating in children, through the medium of the school, and 
through the medium of the activities of the school, those habits 
and kills and attitudes and ideals that make for good character 
and so for good citizenship—if you think that is the end of ednea- 
tion, and I certainly think it is—then the kind of teacher that js 
to dignify such a performance must be a splendid teacher indeed, 
You cannot turn over that kind of performance to twenty-five 
hundred girls who never saw a normal school—and if I am not 
mistaken, there are twenty-five hundred or more young girly jn 
this State of Massachusetts teaching school who lack normal trajn- 
ing. You cannot turn over that kind of education to those yy- 
trained gitls; and, furthermore, that kind of education is so yjta] 
and jmportant that if it is to be actually accomplished we myst 
turn out year after year, in order to get the job done, the very 
finest type of young women, and young women who are highly 
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State Aid—where does it come in? Right here. You are not 
going to get the highest type of young women coming to the normal 
schools at the present range of salaries. There are some splendid 
students in our normal schools today. But we want more of the 
splendid kind, and we want to hold those girls not two years but 
three years in the normal school. We want that opportunity, so 
that when those girls go out, they may really understand what 
education is, and may be able to handle the task of education 
adequately. We cannot expect to do that, however, when the 
objective for those girls is a rural school with a salary of twelve, 
thirteen or fourteen dollars a week. The towns of Massachusetts, 
where the inexperienced normal graduate finds her first teaching 
position, must pay reasonably adequate salaries, if we are to attract 
capable young women to the teaching profession. If certain towns 
are unable to do this, they should be aided by the State, purely as 
a matter of protection. There seems to be no other conclusion to 
which one can come. And if other states have adopted this policy, 
is there any good reason why Massachusetts should lag behind ? 

My tine is about up, but I must say a word about American- 
ization in connection with the topic of training in citizenship. 
I have been interested in Americanization since the year 1905. 
I became interested in the problem long before people began to 
call it Americanization at all. I beeame interested in it at a time 
when we were not really thinking of Americanizing the immigrant, 
and we were not talking about him in a very friendly way. We 
were thinking of getting “the damned foreigner” into the night 
schools. That was the tone we used, and that was the attitude 
of fifteen years ago. And I want to say that if we have a great 
problem on our hands now—and we certainly have—it is abso- 
Intely our own fault; it is the fault of American society that it 
did not, fifteen years ago, recognize its obligations, and recognize 
also the terrible dangers attendant on the presence in our midst 
of so many thousands whom we could not understand and who 
could not understand us. Now it is a common thing to hear it 
said that the schools have failed in this great task of American- 
ization. The schools have not failed. Society itself has failed. 
Society itself has not backed up the schools in the things they 
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wanted to do. The schools have not done much, it is true, but 
they have been absolutely unable to do much because our people 
were not interested in Americanization. But things are different 
now. The people believe in Americanization. Our own State 
turning to the schools and saying, “We want you to Americanize 
the immigrant.” What does that mean in terms of money ex- 
pended? It means that if the schools are actually going to take 
upon themselves the business of Americanizing the immigrant, for 
every one immigrant in the evening class two years ago, there 
will be two hundred in the next five years to come; for every class 
established during the last three years, we shall be establishing 
scores. It means doubling, tripling, spending ten times as much 
money as we have spent in the past. It means that we will not 
simply run evening schools, but we will run afternoon classes for 
mothers, and factory classes—classes wherever people are willing 
to come together to learn English and the ideas and the ideals of 
American citizenship. That means that the business of Ameri- 
canization will cost money; and there is hardly a community 1 
this State that is able to pay enough money to Americanize the 
immigrant population within its confines. Certainly our cities 
of the Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River type can’t do it without 
spending sums of money out of all proportion to the resources of 
those cities. And much less can the smaller towns and rural 
neighborhoods do it, because at present they find it difficult, un- 
aided, to maintain ordinarily good school facilities. Hence again 
the need of State aid for the Americanization of the immigrant, 
to the end that our civie life may be buttressed against the most 
menacing evil that confronts it. 
I am conscious that I have talked very sketchily indeed. May 
I ask you to agree with me that it is no easy task to cover such 2 
broad subject as mine in any but a sketchy way in such a brief 
time? I thank you for your silent assent. 
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Local Support 
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meer) the person who goes about from hill to dale and 
from dale to coast among the schools of the Com- 

T monwealth, sharp contrasts in educational oppor- 
tunity and in equipment do indeed become evident, 
Sen nT as May. Wright so clearly pointed out to you in his 
address this morning. That some contrasts must 
2 = exist is inevitable, and that variety of opportunity 
PMMUUIOUMU Gives balancing experience seems indeed fortunate. 
One would not wish to find any one school too strong in its resem- 
blance to any other. Neither would one wish to find all rural schools 
supplied with exactly the same kinds or amounts of material. Such 
a condition would un-equalize opportunity, could it exist. How 
fortunately impossible the entire duplication of school personality 
is while boys and girls exhibit healthy differences in their assem- 
blages of human qualities, and while they are brought under the 
living influence of a teacher, who, having the power to interpret 
their varying needs, has also the charm of individuality, has been 
emphasized, I am sure, by each speaker to whom we have listened. 

That each boy or girl has an equal right with every other to 
the education which will help to develop an efficient mind, a 
strong body and a healthy soul, however, we are agreed. May we 
briefly consider a few in detail—just some—of these foundation 
needs. 

The schoolroom, its lighting, ventilation, the comfort of its 
heating system, the color of its walls, the continuing lesson of the 
likeable picture to which the eyes return while gathering will 
power for the renewed attack upon the problem that evades solu- 
tion,—what a potent influence each of these silent influences 
exerts upon the health, spirits, and the mental progress of the 
sensitive little organism on whom they rest for five or six hours 
each day! How almost equally important are his much less inter- 
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esting desk and chair! A one-room rural school in one of our 
“poorest” towns came into its inheritance with relation to these 
necessities several years ago. The change in bearing, in scholar- 
ship, and in school spirit makes appeal for similar provisions in 
every other school. 

That every child is a better citizen if he can read, write, spell, 
and handle money with reasonable success we have long agreed. 
Our conviction that the healthy soul thirsts for beauty in line and 
-color and in tone and rhythm is enforced by the utterances of the 
great souls of all ages. To express that conviction in school pro- 
grams has been the privilege of some. 

A superintendent arrived at a school of boys—all but one, of 
state children—all—just at noon one wonderful spring day. He 
announced that the instructor in art from a state normal school 
was with him and that she could draw pictures on the blackboard ; 
she was willing to draw now; the children need not feel obliged 
to stay to see her draw, but if they wished to, they might. After _ 
forty minutes of breathless joy, the largest, bulkiest boy in the 
room shot out of the school yard, engulfing something edible as he 
ran, to water the stock three-quarters of a mile away and to get 
back for the afternoon session. Drawings of pigs, trees and rab- 
bits flooded the neighborhood during the weeks that followed. A 
year later the pupils were still asking when the drawing-lady 
would come again. The children of a not far distant town grow 
radiantly appreciative of their hills in response to this art instrue- 
tor’s weekly visits. In still another nearby town the little ones 
are developing health and grace through supervised folk-dances. 

In some of our rural districts the children are developing the 
ability to sing tunefully at their work. Such ability, not merely 
to produce sound, but to breathe properly, to support and project 
tones correctly placed, and to appreciate good musie—to sing 
musically, as these students to whom we have listened sing—would 
seem a part of a desirable program for both physical training and 
ethics. That it can be provided only through the leadership of a 
trained musician is one of the calamities ‘attendant upon a paucity 
of town funds. 


The children of one of our central towns have cireulating libra- 
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ries rotating from the village library to rural schools, and carried 
to waiting families with the empty lunch-box. More than a hun- 
dred books were easilly procured and read by the several families 
of one remote district last winter. Others there were, unread—a 
luxury in reserve. One’s mind reverts to other towns, one after 
another, in various corners of the state, and imagines what similar 
opportunity might mean. 

The more one looks across vacant desks, and the more inti- 
mately one witnesses the struggles of pupils to “catch up” after 
an absence of a day, several days, or even weeks, the more urgently 
one wishes every child might have the opportunity to attend school 
regularly. We have truant officers, to be sure, at least one for 
every town—not a well paid officer in many cases, but a popular 
man nearly always, busy with many interests and fortunate in 
the number of his friends. His popularity renders his task the 
more unenviable when the children of a neighbor find the demands 
of strawberry picking imperative, or remain away from school to 
gather ferns. Nor is his task less embarrassing if the delinquents 
prove to be state wards in the house of a friend. A state official 
should find himself less hampered in the administration of impar- 
tial justice. 

The more deeply one knows the history of vacant seats, the 
more keenly one anticipates the possibility of less centralized 
medical inspection. With this anticipation comes a deep-breathed 
desire for the definite help a school nurse can give throughout an 
area bounded only by the limits of necessity and by the possibility 
-of sympathetic helpfulness. One thinks wistfully of the dental 
clinies of our more wealthy towns, and of the special treatment of 
acute condition of eyes, ears, nose and throat. Those of us who 
read last week’s Outlook know how nation-wide the need and the 
-desire has grown to be. That some countrysides are already re- 
ceiving such a new birth of healthful living gives promise for the 
future of all. 

The value of entertainments for the children who entertain and 
for the community in which their entertainment is given has 
proven so great as to express itself in nation-wide programs. The 
town field day already carries acquaintance with people a step 
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farther—in some towns. Inter-town pageants, field days, and other 
recreations will give still broader training in the art of getting on 
with people. 

Our boys and girls should, especially in our rural districts, 
have the inspiration that comes from professionally trained 
teachers. It is like carrying coals to Neweastle to mention it 
again, is it not. It seems to me that they should be not only 
professionally trained, with a full normal course, but that they 
should also have the constant inspiration of coming in contact 
with others of professional interests and professional ideals. It 
seems to me that every rural teacher within traveling radious of 
Worcester should have been at this conference today. I feel very 
strongly that every teacher within the state should have attended 
the conference in Boston last fall. But the salaries are not ade 
quate. The teachers simply cannot afford to come, and their 
superintendents, even, who might well have been at both conven- 
tions, have not always been able to attend. Why not let these: 
teachers pay for their attendance at such conventions by the: 
reports they give to their superintendents, or in teachers’ meetings, 
if you like, and certainly in the excellent teaching of their pupils 
afterward. Why not let the superintendents make return for their 
attendance also by giving similar reports in the home community, 
as part of a program to which teachers, members of school boards,. 
and all interested citizens are invited. Why not let some imper- 
sonal body meet the financial expense of attending these confer-. 
ences, and make attendance not only possible to everyone, but, 
with reasonable exceptions, compulsory. 

Educational experts have done much to eliminate waste in. 
education. With care and great deliberation they have planned 
curricula of such breadth and variety as to allow each child to: 
discover himself in relation to the occupations by which a liveli-- 
hood may be secured and to develop interests which will enable- 
him to find joy in the earning. They have done much to system- 
atize courses of study that the essentials of education may be 
mastered in the fewest possible number of years concomitant with: 
individual ability. They have endeavored to make it possible for- 
each child to go throug! high school and to receive some phases. 
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of higher instruction at the expense of the state. When every 
child in this state is eligible to master a high school education 
under tuition provided for by public taxation, we shall have taken 
a worthy stride toward educational democracy. And when a child 
is no longer subject to the loss of a year in completing his elemen- 
tary school course merely because his parents have found it 
advisable to move across a town boundary, we shall have aceom- 
plished another advance in equality of educational opportunity. 

That these and still other educational needs continue acute in 
some towns, while children in other towns thrive under skilled 
leadership, and are even surfeited with wealth and variety of 
equipment, seems a waste of potential citizenship, as has already 
been impressed upon us. Almost we are tempted to sit in judg- 
ment on the unproviding town. Yet, should we do so? In many 
of the less affluent towns much property is only slightly productive 
and the tax rate is already high, while roads are a primal neces- 
sity and other provisions for the general good must not be over- 
looked. Would it be possible to raise revenue for adequate educa- 
tion from town resources alone? Could such towns, relieved even 
by the present receipts from state aid, be expected to struggle up 
to the control of adequately supporting school funds? Would not 
an adjustment by which more even distribution of educational 
budgets were made help much toward bringing educational oppor- 
tunities to children who need them most? 

Even though adequate funds were at command, would it not 
be asking much of school boards to serve as specialists in regard 
to construction, heating systems, ventilation, and the many other 
essentials of efficient school administration? Is not their atten- 
ion to school matters given largely from narrow margins of leisure, 
already, as a patriotic service? And are there not quite definitely 
defined duties of real importance upon which school boards may 
well concentrate their administrative energy? Is it not enough 
to ask of them that they enter into consultation upon matters 
which demand the skill of specialists ? 

Should the individual superintendent, even, be held entirely 
responsible for all phases of administration to which his school 
board cannot conveniently attend? Is not he, himself, quite prop- 
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erly, a specialist, with laudable limitations, and likely to profit 
by consultation with other specialists? Is entire provision for 
citizenship in whatever corner of the state the man or woman may 
be called to service, possible in towns of lesser revenue and in 
which matters of policy, however conscientiously taken up, must 
be decided without the fullest investigation desirable? 

Whenever a general good has been accomplished it has come 
inevitably through some individual sacrifice. ‘To determine the 
value of the Good in relation to the cost of adjustment is a con- 
tinuing as well as a developing and reciprocal experience. Just 
what sacrifice each town need make to secure the financial advan- 
tage accruing from a state apportionment of school funds, to 
profit by the advice of state specialists in the administration of 
the annual budget, and to feel the strength of state authority in 
the enforcement of school law, one cannot estimate in detail. In 
comparison with the erying needs of growing children any appar- 
ant sacrifice seems reasonable and slight. The benefits to be 
accomplished appear tremendous. The details must be worked 
out from year to year, as they will be, with mutual give and 
take, bringing strength and power both to those who prevail and 
to those who yield through intelligent resistance and co-operation. 
To the children and the children’s children it will be given to 
profit largely by the inheritance. 


The State’s Responsibility for Reconstruction 
in Education 
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¢uumommunt AM sorry that you are at so great a disadvantage 


at this stage of the conference. I come at the end 
of a long day’s program. TI have not had the oppor- 
‘tunity of hearing what has been said today, and I 
aun gather from the remarks of your presiding officer 
and from the titles of papers upon the program, 
that it is a case where one may say, if he is quite 
dignified: Pereant ti qui ante nos nostra dixerunt— 
which, being translated into the language understood of the people, 
is: The deuce take those who have said our good things before us. 
I shall undoubtedly repeat a good many things you have heard, 
and you will forgive me, for I would not do it if I had heard them 
myself. I am quite sure, too, that you will have a little more 
pessimism from me, instead of the optimistic note Mr. Mahoney 
has sounded. When I was a college student I listened to a great 
sermon by Dr. Charles Parkhurst, of fame as a preacher and 
social worker. He began in the middle ages somewhere—I am 
not sure that he did not go back to the Roman Empire. He pic- 
tured the progressive degeneracy of the world from that date, de- 
picting the moral state of the world as descending from inferno 
to inferno. There settled down upon his congregation an ever- 
growing pall of gloom, of darkness almost like despair. The vice, 
the crime, the sin of the world were pictured to us in such dark 
colors, that, when he got through, we had no hope either of our 
neighbors or of ourselves. And then he closed the Bible, banging 
it together, and looked down at us with seriousness in his face, 
but something of a twinkle in his eye, and said, “I suppose you 
think this is a pessimistic sermon?” There was an audible groan 
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of agreement all over the church. We did think it was a pessi- 
mistic sermon. “It is not,” he said; “it is not; it is the most 
optimistic sermon I ever preached!” And then he proceeded, in 
about two minutes, in his clarion voice and in his direct way, to 
say in effect, and much more effectively than I ean: “There is 
not any such thing as optimism that is not based upon facts. No 
man has a right to call himself an optimist until he knows the 
condition of things that must be bettered.” And if we sound, as 
we talk upon this general subject which we have for our discussion 
today, a note of pessimism, it is because, as Mr. Mahoney has 
said, what is known to us school men and women is not known 
to the citizens of this State. In general, they do not believe it; 
few of them ever heard of it; they are still living in the state of 
mind of those who discuss and conclude the whole educational 
problem of Massachusetts with the words: “Everybody knows that 
Massachusetts stands at the head in edueation.” It is because’ 
these people do not know the facts that we are obliged to meet 
today and discuss the rural problem, and the question of the 
relation of the State to the local community in education, the 
duty of the State as distinct from the duty of the local commu- 
nity. But, my friends, it does not matter much what we say to 
each other here. I have never been able yet to discover that 
legislatures or congresses are deeply moved by the representations 
of educationists. It is time that the educationists of this country 
got down to practical polities. It is time that they recognize what 
they have to do to accomplish things. It is time that they learn 
what they need to do in order to get the State to do things that 
it must do if these problems are to be solved. 

And that is in general the task which I have this afternoon, 
to say to you a few things that may be somewhat enlightening 
as to the real task that is before you, if there is to be any recog- 
nition on the part of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of its 
duty as a commonwealth. If the legislature of Massachusetts is 

- to pass the necessary legislation, you must first convince the people ; 
you must get them at work upon committees, and upon the House 
of Representatives, and upon the Senate. That is the task of 
instruction and compulsion that the educationists of Massachu- 
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setts have before them, if these things which we know are neces- 
sary are to be accomplished. And do not make any mistake. We 
get together, and we see conditions pretty clearly in regard to 
these matters, and we are in the habit of following into action our 
knowledge of the facts and our reason. Legislatures are not; 
and to secure the necessary action we must use those methods that 
are effective, the legitimate methods of “lobbying” with our rep- 
resentatives and senators. There is lobbying and lobbying. Every 
legislator is subject to influence. The legislator who says, “I am 
not influenced by others,” lies. He ought not to be in the legis- 
lature unless he is influenced by others. It is only a question of 
by whom he is influenced. You do not influence your legislators 
enough, and I am going to tell you before I get through that it 
is the rural towns that are themselves largely responsible for their 
own condition. It is the rural towns that are themselves respon- 
sible for the fact that they have not the State help that they ought 
to have and that they must have. I hope to be able to show you 
that before I finish. 

Now, my friends, these problems of reconstruction which have 
been put before you today, you know as well as I do; are not 
problems of reconstruction at all. They are not new problems— 
they only seem new, like the good doctor’s sermon, in the story 
with which you are doubtless familiar. An old lady was walking 
home with him from church, and she talked at some length in 
regard to long sermons. It finally dawned upon him that she 
might intend some application to the sermon delivered by him 
a little while before, and he turned to her and said, “My dear 
madam, I hope you do not think my sermon was too long.” “Oh, 
no, sir,” the lady replied, “your sermon was not long—it only 
seemed long!” And that is the ease with these problems that we 
are all talking about now, and not merely we educationists, but 
others. That is the first blessed sign of hope, that men who are 
professional schoolmasters and who are thinking of what they 
have seen as a result of the war, are perceiving that some of these 
great defects in our civilization, in our preparation for war, and 
still more in our preparation for that kind of life for which we 
went to war, can to a large degree, be healed only by the processes 
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and methods of education. That is the advantage of the moment, 
and we ought to seize it, that more of the general public and 
more of the leaders of men who have not been directly busy with- 
these problems, are coming to see the need of changes and pro- 
gress in our educational systems and methods, in order to heal 
the defects and to build up a state of things far different from 
that which has been revealed. 

Now, I doubt not that in the course of this day, many of these 
things have been brought home to you incisively and directly, 
and you have read about them and you know about them from 
your own experience. So I am not going to take any time to 
dwell on these specific defects, such as the defects revealed in 
the physical condition of our soldiers, when it was found neces- 
sary to reject over forty per cent of the Massachusetts draftees 
because of their physical condition. I might take time, but I 
shall not do so, to deal with the situation revealed as to illiteracy, 
as to the lack of knowledge of the English language, as to the 
necessity of first teaching a lot of our soldiers the English lauguage 
before they could be taught what it meant to “shoulder arms,’ 
I might dwell, but others have certainly dwelt at length, upon 
the defect which is in certain respects the most important of all— 
the defect of the grave inequality of educational opportunity for 
our children, for our youth. Those individual problems, my 
friends, I am going to leave to Others to consider. Our eduea- 
tionists see already pretty clearly, I think, some of the important 
steps that must be taken to heal these defects. They have set 
them forth very clearly to the world. He that runs may read, 
if he is at all busy with reading. But you cannot get anything 
of consequence done unless you “carry your legislators in your 
pockets” on that subject. It is because you do not carry, and 
cannot carry the rural representatives and senators that you do 
not get what you want; and if I stopped right now, and you would 
believe me, I should have done my task. If you go away saying, 
“There is Representative Jones, Up in North Brimblecombe, my 
town, and I am going to get the vote of Representative Jones,” 
I shall have done what I hoped to do. Bring in a few of these 
yotes, my friends, and you will get what you go after, but you 
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cannot get what you want unless you go after them, Other people 
go after them and get them, not because the legislators are dis- 
honest or ignorant, but because they are uninstructed as to the 
actual educational situation and the actual needs of the people, 
of the children, and, secondly, because they are uninstructed as 
to what you want. 
If you have followed the history of educational legislation in 
_ Massachusetts and have analyzed it, you have learned two things 
pretty clearly. You have learned, in the first place, that we have 
certain functions exercised by the State—and you could probably 


all of you name them on your fingers. You could tell us today 


what the State actually does for education in Massachusetts. T[ 
am not going to take my time to name these functions; if you 
do not know them, go away and learn them—this building here, 
its control and direction, our normal school, our training of 
teachers, these things are under the direction of an agent of the 
State of Massachusetts, And there are various other things that 
are under the direction of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
There are quite a number of them; but when you sum them all up, 
and when you sum up the amount of State aid, as well as the 
amount of State direction, that we have, the fact remains perfectly 
clear that, so far as the work of the State in the education of 
our children, in comparison with the work of our local ecommuni- 
ties in the education of our children is concerned, the State is, 
to use an elegant English phrase, an “also ran.” Look the matter 
up and see whether I am not right about it. Massachusetts, among 
forty-eight states, is in proportion to its population the forty- 
eighth in the amount of money spent by the State upon education 
—spent by the State on education; and it is away down in the 
list of the forty-eight states—approximately the twenty-third—in 
the amount of money given by the State and the local communi- 
ties together, in proportion to the population. Those two facts 
are significant enough, and when you look at the lines of diree- 
tion, of control of education, of preparation of our teachers, of 
setting of standards and securing the fulfilment of those standards, 
you will find that the situation in comparison with a great many 
other states is practically the same. 
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communities. JI am speaking generally; it is the general truth 
that I want to bring home. Do not quote me as saying that 
Pelham gave as much money to education as the city of Boston; 
but speaking generally, these rural communities, as we call them 
today, gave about the same amount of money to education, edu- 
eated in about the same way, had about the same standards and 
ideals as other communities. They were all practically on the 
same basis. Today the wealth of the State is largely heaped up 
and localized in a few communities. The differences in financial 
resources are enormous. And they are emphatically remarked by 
the differences in expenditures on schools. 

Another thing. People in those days were educated in their 
towns mostly for life in those towns. The child of Pelham, or 
Shrewsbury, or Holden, or Rutland, or Paxton, was educated for 
a life to be spent in the town where he went to school. We had 
no steam railroads ; we had no electric trolleys. The various towns. 
were isolated in a sense that is not true today. How is it today ? 
Why, my friends, when it comes to the giving of money by one: 
town to another to help the other town in education, which is 
what is meant by State aid—that is, that all the citizens of the- 
State shall give to help those places that need help—such an 
expenditure would largely be for the direct, immediate and local 
benefit of the givers. It would be of direct benefit today to the- 
city of Worcester that Holden, Paxton, and the other towns round 
about here in Worcester county, and, indeed, through the entire 
State, should be able to furnish as good educational advantages 
as Worcester. The mayor of the city of Worcester is very likely 
to be a man who was not educated in the Worcester schools. The 
business men of Worcester are very likely to be, a good many of” 
them, men who obtained their education in the country towns. 
It is one of the difficulties in the country towns today, and it is. 
one of the reasons why they cannot do for their own children 
what they once could and what they would like to do, that they” 
have educated their children to put their strength into your city 
and mine. We are drawing the youth, the vigor, the life of these- 
towns into our own. Is there no return responsibility? If Bos- 
ton and Newton and Brookline and Worcester and Springfield. 
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and the other cities did not have these boys to draw on they 
would not be where they are today, and the life of these cities 
would not be what it is. In other words, the direct benefit to 
the various other places in the State is such that it is a demand 
and a necessity, to a large degree, for those cities themselves that 
rural education should be improved and that our boys and girls 
in the rural districts should have as nearly equal opportunities 
as possible with those educated in the cities. 

But there is also that indirect necessity which I wish I had 
more time to talk about—that larger necessity which the war has 
brought home to all of us more emphatically than ever before, 
that if sound principles and sound character, all that we mean 
by Americanism, are to rule the life of this State, we must have 
sound-charactered, sound-thinking, well educated boys and girls 
throughout the State. We are facing a danger and we have not 
met the necessity. It is going to be tremendously hard to meet 
it—and why? Why is it that, in spite of all these changes in 
conditions, in spite of all the advances in our ideals of what our 
boys and girls need, we stand today practically on the same basis 
on which we stood in 1780? It is certainly because the legis- 
lators of Massachusetts (and that means the constituents of the 
legislators of Massachusetts) are really not conyineed—most of 
them have not thought about it, and those who have thought about 
it are really not convinced—that it is he duty of the State to 
secure the adequate education of the State’s children. 

Now, you will say to me that I have jumped one step in my 
discussion; that I have not shown that, in order to take care of 
this change of conditions, to equalize educational opportunity and 
to overcome the danger, it is necessary for the State to interfere 
at all. Right there, my friends, is the crucial point in this whole 
business. We have done certain things already. We have 
adopted measures of taxation and passed laws that are justifiable 
only on the principle that it is the State’s duty to secure the 
adequate education of its children. You would not have this 
room in a State normal school to sit in if that were not the case. 
And yet, in spite of the fact that we have, by legislative chance 
and by dint of hard fighting, in certain respects done things that 
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depend upon that principle for their justification, it remains true, 
and has been true for many years, that the reason why we do not 
get the legislative remedy and the legislative help which we believe 
should be extended in this most important matter, is that the 
majority of our legislators do not agree that it is the duty of the 
State to secure the adequate education of its children. 

Now, why not? If you will follow the action of the legislature 
upon any one of these bills, such as have been put before you 
today by the Chairman of the Recess Commission on Education 
[we have had many of these bills before, in principle, like the 
physical education bill, the bill for the certification of teachers, 
and others], you will see that there is a great combination of votes, 
the votes of Boston, Nahant, Newton, Brookline, and other com- 
munities of large wealth, not to mention some votes from Wor- 
cester, joining with votes from the rural districts against these 
measures. Every one of these bills has called for money. Up 
come the authorities of Boston and other wealthy communities, 
and say to the committee and to the legislature: “Boston regards 
it as a crime that it should be asked to pay one cent more of 
money for edueaion. Look at our schools. Look at the schools 
of Boston and Newton, of Brookline, of Worcester, of Springfield. 
Have we not established a magnificent system of schools ? Have we 
not excellent teachers? Are we not up in all the educational fads ? 
Do we not spend a mint of money? Our taxpayers are groaning 
at the cost of educating our children. It is a crime to ask us to: 
pay one cent more. We have done our duty, and we have no 
responsibility for the children of Squidunk!” 

Now, you may say that is a selfish and unintelligent view. But 
as common-sense men you know, or ought to know, that those 
feelings are tremendously powerful and that they appeal to the 
average man; that the average citizen of a wealthy community 
responds at once to the ery: “We do great things at great cost 
for our own; we are doing all we ought to be asked to do.” As 
a matter of fact, the average citizen, knowing how much he pays 
in taxes for schools, and groaning over that, is unwilling because: 
he does not realize the necessity or his duty. It does not often 
enter his head that he ought to consider whether, in spite of the: 
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fact that he pays so much in taxes for the schools of his town, 
he ought not, after all, to pay a little more as a citizen of his state 
for certain other children in his state; whether, when somebody 
comes along and appeals for aid for the poor children of Belgium 
or France, and with tears in his eyes he puts his hand into his 
pocket and generously gives a dollar or two to help those children, 
as a matter of fact he could not squeeze out a dollar or two more 
a year to help the children of his own state. It makes a great 
deal of difference whether you say to your fellow citizens, “We 
could get a good deal better teacher for our children if we would 
chip in and pay twenty cents apiece,” or get up in town meeting, 
or in the legislature, and say, “I propose that we tax our citizens 
twenty cents more apiece.” Then all the rights and privileges 
of American citizenship are invaded! 

Well, that is about the way Boston talks. Now, how do the 
rural districts talk? This is the way the men from your com- 
munities talk—I assume that most of you are from rural towns, 
and this is the way some people, at least, in your town talk: 
“We have got enough of the State House. The State House is 
passing a trmendous amount of unnecessary legislation, and we 
wish that Boston would keep her hands off us. We do not like 
interference. We do not like State bureaucracy. We do not like 
State centralization. We believe in home rule. It is an invasion 
of genuine democracy when Boston and the State House say what 
Holden or Paxton shall do. We do not like the interference of 
the State Board of Education. What business have they to come 
in and tell us that our schools are not as good as they ought to be? 
What business have they to say that we are not paying enough 
to our teachers? In heaven’s name, what right have they to say 
that, if we can get Farmer Jones’ daughter, a ‘right smart girl,” 
for $320 a year—in heaven’s name, what right have they to say 
that we shall pay the teacher $550!” And so humanity is out- 
raged. 

I have, of course, put this in extreme form, and it is extreme 
in both cases, for I want you to realize that essentially you have 
those attitudes to reckon with—the attitude of Boston and the atti- 
tude of the rural towns. But in spite of the way I have put them, 
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I want you to distinctly understand that I sympathize very deeply, 
and I think I understand and rate at their true value those objec- 
tions. It will not do us any. good to say that there is no value, 
that there is no reason in those objections. There is value; there 
is reason. Look at it from the view of the rural town, which 
interests me particularly today. That cry of home rule is an 
instinctive ery of the American. It has saved us many and many 
a time from disaster. I had rather see it pressed a little too far 
sometimes, than to have it lacking. I would rather have it neces- 
sary to convince an inhabitant of a town, by dint of hard work, 
that in this instance he is not losing any individual liberty, or 
liberty on the part of his town, if he gives into the hands of some | 
other agency the securing of the thing that he needs and wants. 
I believe in home rule. But there is one thing that I believe in 
a great deal more, and that is the securing of what our homes 
need. I believe a great deal more in the necessity of Holden or 
Paxton or any other town allowing, welcoming, the help of the 
State in order that Holden or Paxton shall have what it knows 
it needs, or ought to know that it needs, and cannot give itself, 
than I believe in the kind of devotion to a pseudo home rule which 
says: “We cannot do it for ourselves, and hanged if anybody else 
shall do it for us! It invades our right of home rule!” If this 
is what home rule means in American towns, it is a mighty bad 
thing, and we had better borrow state help and state direction so 
far as necessary, in place of that kind of home rule. And yet 
this is the feelling of a great many men in our towns, and that is_ 
what gets to our rural legislators. The chairman of a country 
school committee defeated, partly, the bill for the minimum wage 
of teachers last year. Not many people know it, but I know it. 
in order to get it through at all, we had to make an amendment 
that it should not apply to towns of less than a million dollars in 
. valuation; and those are the towns that need it most. Why? 
Because one single chairman of a superintency union got to his 
friends and raised a row. They went and saw their senator, and 
it became perfectly evident to the Committee on Education that 
it meant the defeat of the whole bill unless they would accept 
the amendment; and we took the half loaf in preference to having 
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none. And there are some school superintendents in the State 
of Massachusetts who are just as ignorant as to the necessity of 
a proper State help and “interference” as any selectmen of country 
towns. There are, of course, more selectmen that need instruction. 

I cannot argue this whole case out today, and I hope you are not 
expecting me to do it, because you would be dismayed if I did. 
I want rather to state what I regard as the proper principle upon 
which to decide what attitude you and I shall take, as citizens of 
rural towns, toward the question of State interference in our educa- 
tional system—State direction, State help. I want to lay down 
those principles, and conclude with that. But may I first be 
allowed to say one other thing, to express a certain feeling of my 
own? I have a senatorial district in which there is no city. My 
district is composed of forty-four towns. There are only six of 
them that can be called large towns. I am quite familiar in 
general with the educational conditions in those towns and 
also with the living conditions. I know pretty well what 
those towns need, what they have not; and I have deliber- 
ately taken a position upon a committee of the legislature which, 
so far as success in passing the bills of that committee is concerned, 
is a position of failure, becouse if there is a committe that does 
not get through its bills, it is the Committee on Education. I 
I want to do for those towns what they need, and it is dishearten- 
ing, discouraging, to realize the truth of what I said to you at 
the beginning, that it is the rural towns themselves that prevent it. 
It is the combination of Boston, Newton, Brookline and the rural 
towns in the legislature that defeats these bills year afer year; 
and Boston walks jauntily off with all the net results, and the 
rural representatives walk away convinced that they have ren- 
dered a great service to their communities, because they have 
prevented anybody from thinking that home rule has been invaded. 
They are not going to be bothered by agents of that miserable 
State Board of Education. The legislators go away with the feel- 
ing that they have defended their towns from invasion, and Boston 
does not pay any more, and the rural districts get no more, and 
the schools remain just as they are. When the representatives of 
our towns and the people who have influence upon them learn to 
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see that they are defeating themselves, learn to see that they are 
letting a little fear that the other fellow shall have some power 
that ought to remain in the town or in the control of the town’s 
agents, that they are letting that fear stand in the way of the help 
that they need from their fellow citizens, and that they cannot 
have that help unless they are willing to let the State as a whole 
see that the help is properly supplied—when they see that, my 


friends, they can have anything they want, in reason, because 
they have the votes. 


When you can convince your representatives 
and senators that they are not doing their duty by their districts 
and their towns unless they are assisting those towns by voting for 
these bills, so far as they are right and reasonable in their details, 
you will get all these things and that note of pessimism will be 
changed, and not until then. The votes which defeat these bills 
are votes of a combination representing cities that do not want 
to pay more, and towns that do not want to be controlled or inter- 
fered with. : 

Go to it, my friends. I have put the real rural problem before 
you. It does not do you any good at all simply to listen to what 
Miss Waterman says about the things in this or that town, or to 
listen to what Senator Chamberlain said this morning about the 
work of his Recess Commission. It will not do you any good at 
all to just get together and weep over the situation. When you 
get down to business and ask your legislators individually for 
action which will give you what you know you ought to have, 
you will get it; but meanwhile it is the other fellow that has the 
ear of your legislator, honest man as he is. You have not put the 
facts into his ear. Your towns have not learned the situation and 
have not said to their representatives, “Go and get this thing for 
us, for it is right. It is not only for us; it is for the interests of 
the whole Commonwealth, and we look to you to get it.’ And 
when you reach that point, you will get it “like rolling off a log,” 
for you will have a majority of votes in the legislature. I might 
suggest to you as a topic for the next meeting of this conference, 
“Practical Politics among Teachers—what have we done since we 
last met, and what are our plans for what we are going to do with 


Smith, Jones and Robinson, representatives in our districts in 
the next legislature ?” 
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Now, to conclude. I have not said anything to you about the 
technical problem, about the proper relationship of centralized 
educational authority and local authority—how far the State 
should go, and how far it should not go. I cannot discuss that 
in detail. You have certain bills put before the legislature this 
year by Senator Chamberlain’s committee. Study those bills. 
You will find some things that you like, and some that you do not 
like. When you have studied those bills, then read the statement 
of the Recess Commission and ask yourself whether it is not true 
that there is no need of a highly centralized Bureau of Education; 
whether there will be, by the provisions of these bills, any serious 
invasion of home rule. Test that for yourself, and then ask your- 
self what should be the relation. I am going to state it this way: 

First: Are these different things that you have been hearing 
about today—physical lacks, lacks in literacy, lack in equality of 
opportunity—are these things so? Do they exist? Are these 
really defects? Do they need to be healed? I do not believe you 
will answer those questions in any way but one. 

The next question then is: How can they be healed? I lay 
down the proposition that they cannot be healed except by a com- 
mon and universal action throughout the State; that Becket and 
Mt. Washington and other small towns clearly cannot do what is 
needed in the healing of these defects within their own boundaries. 
It is not the diseased patient who can cure himself—you will not 
misunderstand me—somebody else must cure him. The financial 
resources, the initiative, the intelligence, sometimes, of the local 
communities are not such that we can say that all of the com- 
munities of our State can and will locally, in common, and uni- 
versally do this thing that must be done. If this is so, where shall 
we find that common and universal action—how shall we obtain 
it? We must have a common financial resource. We must have 
a common application to the disease, to the defect. We must have 
sufficient authority on the part of the agents of those who give this 
money for a State purpose—we must give them suflicient authority 
to assure the State that its money is expended for the things for 
which it is given, and that the results for which we find it neces- 
sary to have it given are secured. And there the process of cen- 
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tralization may well stop. What the local communities can do 
and will do, they should be left to do. Nobody wants to invade 
their right, their power; but what they cannot do the State must 
do. What they can do and will not do—and that is the situatioa 
in some few cases—the State must make them do. Because it 
is true that since we have now grown up from a congeries, so to 
speak, of separate and isolated communities into a great com- 
munity, in which Springfield is no further removed from Boston 
than Concord and Lexington were removed from Boston in 1780 
—since we have grown into a State community of which we may 
almost say it is all one big city, one great town, a community in 
which the life of any part cannot be defective, diseased, atrophied 
or undeveloped without affecting all the rest, it is impossible for 
us as reasonable and reasoning people any longer to deny that it 


is the duty of the State to secure the adequate education of all the 
State’s children. 


Norr.—Since this address was delivered, I am happy to say, 
it has become necessary to modify its language in one important 
respect. Ata recent hearing before the Committee on Education 
on the State School Fund Bill, the authorities of Boston, by the 
corporation counsel of the city, and the town of Brookline, by the 
town solicitor, placed themselves squarely on record as favoring the 
principle of the bill, and as agreeing that it is the duty of the 
whole State to secure the proper education of all its children. 
Whatever the immediate effect on legislation, this change of atti- 
tude is a significant mark of progress.—G. B. O. 


American Notes—Editorial 


We are quite ready to abbreviate the Editorial and Book Review 
Departments this month to make room for the exceptionally 
long, and proportionally valuable addresses which make up the body of 
this number of Epucation. The Editor attended the Seventh annual 
Conference on Rural Education at Worcester and heard at first hand 
these splendid discussions of topics which, while primarily related to 
Massachusetts conditions, are, nevertheless, typical of the problems con- 
fronting educators and the citizens of all the states of the Union. Let 
no one think for a moment that the problems which educators are dis- 
cussing are problems for educators only. ‘They are the business of all 
the citizenry. They affect every home and are most intimately related 
to the common welfare. 

It were well if every law maker, every parent, every teacher and 
every college and school official in the land could read and ponder the 
several addresses reproduced in this number of Epucation. It will be 
humiliating to the citizens of Massachusetts to learn, from several of 
the speakers at this conference, how woefully the old Bay State has 
receded from her position of leadership in educational affairs. It il- 
lustrates the truth of two well known Scripture sayings: “The 
first shall be last, and the last first,’ and “Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” The addresses, by implication, give 
us a new and exalted estimate of the importance of schooling in the 
quiet country hamlets, from which the cities draw, have ever drawn 
and must ever draw their best, most reliable and efficient life. The 
conditions in the small and thinly populated districts are the direct 
concern of the State. Surely the politicians and selfishly engrossed 
citizens of the great centers must not lose sight of or neglect 
their direct obligations to the country schools. The “Up-State” vote 
has often upset the calculations of over confident demagogues. The 
average intelligence is determined as much by the country districts as 
by the urban centers. The statesman and the educator alike must be 
eagle-eyed. Self-complacency means deterioration.» We get the truth, 
the facts, in these addresses. It is now up to the citizens to “go to it.” 
We do not doubt that good old Massachusetts will “sit up and take 
notice” of these revelations. Help on the work by calling attention, 
gentle reader, to this number of Epucarron, the last number of its 
39th year and yolume. Get your Superintendent of Schools to read 
it. Send it to your district Representative to the Legislature. See 
that every member of your local School. Committee has a copy. You 
will be thus doing “missionary work” that will be well worth while. 
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And surely we shall all give a just meed of praise and appreciation 
to the Worcester Normal School and its modest, genial and efficient 
Principal, Dr. Aspinwall, for his sagacity, executive ability and dis- 
tinguished success in arranging these annual gatherings for the dis- 
cussion of such vital educational interests. 


The teacher cannot do his or her best work without the mental and 
moral support of constant inspiration and vision, The work of teach- 
ing easily becomes monotonous. It is certain to run into ruts and 
grooves unless one continually refreshes one’s mind and spirit by 
contact with the best teachers and the study of the latest methods. This 
will give the impetus to thought and emotion which is necessary 
to keep teaching up to the highest pitch of energy and efficiency. A 
summer course iN pedagogy, or science or philosophy; a few good 
books which record the latest discoveries and methods; a couple of 
worth-while educational journals; an occasional visit to some school or 
classroom which has a reputation for actual results in the line of in- 
terest, efficiency and scholarly achievement—these will do wonders in 
improving the tone of most any teacher’s work. The pupils and the 
entire school will feel the effects—as when a change in the direction 
of the wind brings refreshment and renewal of life and effort on a 
sultry day in summer; and eyery one will be happier and better. 

We recently heard of the act of a Superintendent of Schools who 
found his new field of labor suffering from a self-satisfied and unpro- 
gressive Committee and general public. He investigated the schools of 
several neighboring towns; and, finding one town which had happily 
achieved an excePtionally efficient school system, modern in its equip- 
ment, well-managed, and commanding intelligent support from the 
public—he loaded into his automobile his entire Committee, and took 
them over to that neighboring town and had them spend a day in 
going about seeiMS what was to be seen. This was an “Hye-Opener.” 
They came back at the close of the day much less complacent than 
they had started out in the morning. They realized that the schools 
of their own toWR Were woefully deficient in comparison with the 
schools they pad visited. They are now in a fair way to get after 
public opinion and to institute reforms and introduce methods and 
make appropriations that shall send the children of their own town 
Patiints life qualified to compete in the great struggle for existence 
and for influen® With the well trained graduates of the schools of 

other communities like their own. We will only add that there is no 
copyright on tbis experiment. It’is well worth trying. 


Book Reviews 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impossible 
to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference to the 
books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our advertising 
pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able and glad to men- 
tion by title, author, publisher and price, such books as are sent to us for this pur- 
pose. More eluborate notices will necessarily be conditional upon our convenience and 
the character of the books themselves. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. A Constructive Analysis. By Charles A. 
Ellwood, Ph. D. Second Edition. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.25. 


The author of this thoughtful volume is well known to the readers of 
Education. He has here presented a clear and cogent argument touch- 
ing many of the burning questions of today. He does not believe that 
right social conditions can be secured by legislation, leagues of nations, 
or rules and agreements of any kind. The roots of the matter reach 
down into the character of the individual, and he claims that science 
shows how individual character may be controlled in its development. 
“Scientific analysis,” he says, “shows that there are three chief roots 
of individual character of which we need to take account in our efforts 
to solve the social problem. These roots are heredity, the general social 
environment, and personal education.” The child has a right to a normal 
physical heredity. We must do what is necessary to conserve that right. 
We must furnish a proper social environment. We must provide the 
means for a thorough personal education of each individual. By these 
the social relations of mankind will be brought into harmony and the 
race will have opportunity for proper and normal progress toward per- 
fection. The book is full of suggestive lines of thought and action for 
teachers, : FOE. P: 


FAITH IN STORMY DAYS. By John Hunter, D. D. Glasgow, James 
Maclehouse & Sons, New York, The Magmillan Company. Price $1.50. 


The author of these six addresses on the Twenty-Third psalm which, 
with another called “A Prayer in Time of War,” make up this volume, pre- 
pared them while the World War was in its first and middle stages. He 
felt the burden of the great calamity and realized the need of his own 
soul and the souls of other Christians the world over for the comfort 
and consolation afforded by new appreciations of God’s word to human- 
ity as voiced by Israel's great Psalmist and the other writers of the 
Bible. Before the war closed he passed away. In the calendar which 
Was published in connection with his services he wrote, “In the dark 
and troubled time through which we are now passing, I hope and pray 
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that our study together of this ancient Psalm may do a work of consola- 
tion and healing.” The sermons conduct the reader to the sources of 


faith and consolation and forecast the triumph of peace and 
righteousness. BE. ERs 


FATHER THRIFT AND HIS ANIMAL FRIENDS. By Joseph C. 
Sindelar. With pictures by Helen Geraldine Hodge. Beckley-Cardy Com-. 
pany. Price 50 cents. 


A pleasing supplementary Reader for second and third grades. It 
teaches in an effective way the important lesson of thrift by interesting 
examples from the lives and habits of the birds and beasts of the forest. 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN WOODWORK. In three Parts. By Clinton 


Sheldon Van Deusen. Professor of Manual Arts, State Normal College, 
Kent, Ohio. The Manual Arts Press. 


Practical instructions and drawings, with specifications, which will 
enable the child, the boy, the man to cultivate the habit of “making 
things”; a habit which is as much a part of the educational process as 
are “The three R's,” or any study in the curriculum. BYES: 


HOUSEWIFERY. A manual and text book of practical Tousekeep- 
ing. By Lydia Ray Balderston, A. M. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 


One of the best of recent Domestic Science books. While entirely 
suitable for use as a text book it is also especially adapted to aid prac- 
tical housekeepers in discovering the best and most economical ways of 
doing things. It is a good book for small groups of women, in women’s 
clubs and rural extension work. It will guide them in their efforts to, 


put the vital matters of housekeeping and homemaking upon a scientific 
and practical basis. 


Periodical Notes. 


The Journal of the American Museum of Natural History will hereafter be known 
as “Natural History.’’ The first number of Vol. xix bas just come to our desk. It 
contains among many other interesting articles a splendid series ‘In Memoriam’? of 
the late Theodore Roosevelt. This, and the other articles in this number, are rich] 


jllustrated. The magazine is of the highest rank both in its mechanical features an 
its authority on natural histo: 


ry subjects. The Sctenttfic American for May 17 has an 
illustrated article by Robert @. Skerrett on “ The Pioncer ‘Trans-Atlantle Liner Ser. 
vice,’’ It shows in striking contrast pictures of the first steamship to cross the seas 
and a typical “Giant’’ of to-day. The Outlook for May 7th has a timely article on 
Walt tman (1819-1919) by Edna Davis Romig. A splendid 


ortralt of the venerable 

pest Eppes upon ancther page. Walt Whitman was born May 3ist, 1819, and died tp 
He parties a aeeoanate fOr M ay oa a nee snteresting. ‘number. we nots particularly 
ction, ul Van e, and “Domes Cc 

child,” by Robert Grant. y Pa yke, @ mestic Relations 0! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A NEW BOOK 


Moore and Halligan’s 


PLANT PRODUCTION 


Part I—Agronomy Part II]—Horticulture 


By Ransom A. Moors, Professor of Agronomy, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, and Cuartes P. Hatucan, Professor 
of Landscape Gardening, Michigan Agricultural 
College, East Lansing. 


210 Illustrations 


fas instruction in agriculture provided in this new book meets the 

requirements of the Smith-Hughes law enacted by Congress and 
is useful, and of immediate application. Technical terms have been 
avoided, It can be easily understood by young students. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


In addition to the usual material found in other texts of similar nature. 
there are to be found in Moore and Halligan’s Plant Production two 


distinctive features. 


First: A series of thought questions and exercises designed to 
relate the subject matter of the texts to the actual experiences of life. 
These exercises compel the student to relate himself to his environment 
and to see and to understand the common things about him. 


Second: A list of home projects from which the student should se- 
lect such as are particularly appropriate to his own conditions or can 
he carried out on the home farm. Thus, if the plan of the textbook 
is followed, the student is compelled to make daily practical applica- 
tion of the instruction found in the text. 


This book is designed for use in all kinds of high schools, junior, 
regular, and senior. Particularly adapted to vacational schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEWYORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ly Oe ee THe chem 3 sang ri cet a ote 
WE SUPPLY COMMERCIAL BRANCHES. Speuiine ry four, etc. Leading Bureau for 


If you want a teacher or a desirable 


OF PHYSICAL TRAINING position, write us. 
‘TEACHERS psi 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
LE I I CS Robert A. Grant, Mgr. Nicholas Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
oss a ee ee eee ee 


SGHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. 


Services free to school officials. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, New York. 


— Charles W. Mulford, Proprietor 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2A PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 


. BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 809 Title Bice. 
PittsnurGH, PA., 549 Union Arcade. CHicaco, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard. 
Mempnis, TENNn., 2360 Overton Pk. Circle. Danver, 317 Masonic Building. 


PorTLAND, 509 Journal Building. 
Berketry, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Los AncELas, sro Spring Street 
Send to any of the above addresses for Registration Form Free. 


SEE ALSO BACK COVER OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


Albany Teachers’ Agen cy Provides Schools of all grades with competent Teachers, 


Assists Teachers in obtaining positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, President. W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary. 


81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done b: 


5 y recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers.. There is not a day in the year that we do 
not have desirable positions for which we need suitable candidates. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, Conn. Mutual Bidg., Hartford, Conn. 


GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager Fidelity Bldg., Portland, Maine. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fit Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers in colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the couutry. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


We want TEACHERS to place in good positions. We make recommendations for all departments in 
all classes of schools. Write at once for our booklet. 


W. J. Hawkins, Mgr. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


is calling for Superior Teachers at Superior Salaries. A mid-west Bureau, with 

many calls for all classes of special teachers, high school and graded school instructors. 
———— Register Now — ——- We Cen Help You =——————___- 

306 14th Avenue, S. E. - - Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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9 recommends teachers and has filled hundreds of high 
grade positions (up to $5,000) with excellent teachers. 


tion. If you need a teacher f desi 
know where a teacher may be wanted, address, H. S$. KELLOGG, 31 Union Square, New York. Le ee 


SS 
Penn Educational Bureau i2'0 tssed sac e atee 
N O ADV ANCE FEE management. vt First Class equipment. 


WELL PREPARED TEACHERS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
Write for Circulass ————_ 205 E. 7th Street, - - Allentown, Pa. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY supplies Professors, 
Teachers, Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools and Families. 


Apply to MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “Boston, "Mass. 


College and High School Work our Specialty. Established 1885. Manual on Request. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ico beyieton st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited, 


TEACHERS (cr all kinds of work, Free registration. We always 

W ANTED- have vacancies, 
for desirable teachers. Free service. Why waste time 
VACANCIES and money looking up teachers’ records? We have them. 


Oswego Teachers Agency, Box —k. Oswego, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FRED DICK, Manager, 303-304 Kittredge Bldg., DENVER, COL. 


WE OPERATE THRUOUT THE WEST. TWRNTY-FIVE YEARS SUCCESS- 
FUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS. GIVE US A TRIAL, 


37th | The Brewer Teachers’ Agency | No Advance Fee Necessary 


OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY —ADDRESS—— A 
YEAR | LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY pega Pi cy la te 
NATIONAL SERVICE Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 


TELEPHONE Brac 6606 


Est. 1889. No charge to employers, none for registra- 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Sop Teacucns For Goop Posttons 
John L. Warner, Manager, 50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS 


WRITE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. FREE LITERATURE. PROMPT SERVICE. ADDRESS 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N, - MARION, IND. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 5 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 

Stewray Haul “"***** Fiat IRow Bios. *""*" MuNsey Bios.""""**" ~NEW YORK LIFE BLOG, 
: iL CHATTANOOGA,TENN. . SPOKANE, WASH. 

eccenenee EXCHANGE BANK BLDG, «*+++++ TenpLe CouRT ChHanpsR OF Commence BL0S 


THE ACME TEACHERS AGENCY 


Uses unique methods that secure results for its clients. All kinds of School and College 
positions. You are invited to use its facilities. 1131 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


HOME STUDY 


Opportunites provided to earn B. A., B. Ped., Mus. B., 
LL. B., graduate and other degrees without residence. 


= WANTED = 


An Instructor in Printing and Band Music desires 
Public School position in one or both branches. 
T. T. Cummings, Box 1918 Washington, D. Cc, 


FREE! To school teachers teaching in one 


LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY and two room schools in rural districts: a 
LOCK BOX 239D - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 400 page book on Nature Study. 


BOTANICAL, Wrst HAVEN, CONN. 
§ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
TEACHERS — PRINCIPALS — SUPERINTENDENTS 
WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS. 


WRITE NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and Enrollment Card. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Wm. Rafter, A. M., Mgr. Empire Bld’g, Denver, Col. 
Pacific office: PORTLAND, OREGON, Frank K. Welles, Manager 
THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST | 


¥)| Teachers Wanted.—Ali subjects. 
Graduates only, except in vocational fields, No 
grade school positions. Better places only. All 
States. Get details, 1502 S. Grand Av., St. Louis,Mo. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 


| EAGLE “MIKADO” PENCIL No. 174 


17 S27 cacie 


Sree ae 


x Fa 
WOPsS 0 


.| FOR SALE AT YOUR DEALER 5c EACH OR 50c PER DOZEN. MADE IN FIVE GRADES. 
CONCEDED TO BE THE FINEST PENCIL MADE FOR GENERAL USE. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY New York 
COMPANY Newe— 
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442 Tremont Bldg., Boston 
COLLEGE, ACADEMIC, and HIGH SCHOOL POSITIONS A SPECIALTY. Agency Manual free on application. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Inc. —a_ 


REPUTATION FOUNDED ON TWENTY-NINE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
T. M. HASTINGS 


E. F. FOSTER | Managers 6 Beacon Street, Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


TUCKER TEACHERS’ AGENGY, Inc. 


120 Boylston Street Rooms 516-517-518-519 Boston, Mass. 


Training School On Chicago’s Lake Front 2 —=<¢ 


3 Depts.: I—Kindergarten. 11—Primary. 111—Playgrounds, if 
Sammer School, June 24-Aug. 2. Fall Term opens Sept. 16. | 
Accredited—Fine Equipment—Strong Faculty. 


Address Registrar 
Pestalozzi - Froebel Training School 
Box 26. 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Superintendents of Schools, 
also Architects of Modern 
New School Buildings, now 
Spent Shades for their 
Schools to be Adjustable from 
topjof window, to admit the 
upper or Best Light; also ad- 
mit ventilation. Johnson's 
Adjusters have met All re- 
quirements, and considered 
one of the Big essentials. 
Earey Satisfactory and Not 
| . Expensive. 0! rect or 
i] JOHNSON'S thru leading Shade and Dra- 
SHADE ADJUSTERS pery Houses. 


nt ii 8 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to ALoULATE WRITE FOR FULL 


THO! 
LIGHT AN9 YOCTATION INFORMATION WITH PRICES 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
WAUSEON, O10 


standard requirements of U. S. Dept, of 
Agriculture, 
Manufactured by 
FARWELL & RHINES 
Watertown, N. Y. 
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THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION ” 


$3.00 A YEAR 35 CENTS PER NUMBER 


The oldest high-class monthly educational magazine in the United States. 


SAMPLE TESTIMONIALS sat 
- u i h remittance without a skip,—being one of Bicknell’s charter mem- 
Enclosed find check he at lof Edusaiicn, the 2 ‘Stole Teachers’ College. 
** Education is appreciated everywhere." — Geo. &. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 
“*T think no teacher actively engaged in teaching can afford to be without it." —E. A. Castle, Philomath, Oregon. 
“ A magazine which we much enjoy." —Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier's Concent, Chicago. Ill. 
“ Asnecessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician. AC. T. Pritchard, Naser Everett School, Boston. 
“* OF greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.""—President Faunce, Brown Univ., R. I. 


Publishers of EDUCATION, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send EDUCATION for one year to following address: 


I inclose $3.00 (or) 
I will pay $3.00 within 90 days. (Name) 


(City) 


tt See San FT aa 
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A Permanent Exhibit 


WwW are showing the new- 

est and best in School 
Furniture,Supplies and EKquip- 
ment of all kinds. 


Write Us for Information 


EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBIT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Public Libraries 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
(Except August and September) 


Special Department 


Devoted to 
School Library Interests 


An indispensable tool for the 


School Library 
and the 


English Department 


Subscription $2.00 a year 


Public Libraries 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Editor 
Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 


THE VALUE oF MEASUREMENTS 
Cuartinc Errors . 

Tue Nations: A Masque. 
ANTHOLOGIES IN HIGH SCHOOL 


OF ENGLIsH 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT IN PROBLEM TEACHING 


Sex Epucation THroucn LITERATURE . 


«-CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1919... 


Flora E. Parker 

S. A. Courtis 

. . A. Bess Clark 
Margaret Bell Merrill 
. May E. Peabody 

. Sarah J. McNary 
Walter Barnes 


Tue Eicura ANNUAL MEETING oF THE NaTioNAL CouNcIL oF TEACHERS 


Annual subscription $2.50. 


The English Journal appears Monthly during the school year. 
Single copy 30 cents. 


‘THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


68th Street and Stewart Avenue - Chicago, Illinois 


Address 
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Philosophy of Education 


By THOMAS EDWARD SHIELDS, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Professor of Psychology and Education in the Catholic University of America 


and Dean of the Catholic Sisters College 
The most pressing problems in the field of education 
are discussed in this volume from the Catholic stand- 
point. The treatment is designed to meet the needs of 


the layman and the clergyman no less than those of the 
professional educator, The book contains much fresh 
matter, together with a clear analysis of the current | 
literature on the topics treated 
8vo. 446 pp. cloth $2.25 postage paid. 
Send your order today to 


The Catholic Education Press 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


HORATIO M. POLLOCK ; 
CHARLES W.-RiasseInel y Ears Albany, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine for the progressive teacher, principal and 
superintendent, presenting the latest and best thought in educational 
theory and practice in American Schools. 


OTHER LEADING PUBLICATIONS: 


The American Examination and Review Book. . . . . . $1.50 
Examination Book in American History and Civics. . . . . .60 
Grade Examination Questions (Grades 5-7) . . . . = - 35 
Outlines of English Classics (by Elmer J. Bailey) . . . . . AN) 
Hill's Syllabus and Manual of Physical Training . . . . . 1.25 
Handbook for Railway Mail and Custom Service . . . 1.00 


New York State Syllabi of Elementary and High School Subjects 
.... SEND FOR COMPLETE CIRCULAR.... 


NEW YORK EDUCATION CO. - ALBANY, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKS ON ENGLISH 
WILL COST YOU ONLY 52 DOWN 


THIS REMARKABLE SPECIAL OFFER of Josephine Turck Baker’s Books 


portan i i i volume library of 
i i it is; d 2 and Il receive promptly, this complete 12. vol 

on ee the ac vine CORRECT ENGLISH Hen tean! it, every month for Rjelre nice ry eae 
payments of $2 each (or only $14 in all for $18 worth) will make the set your own. Or the boot an peerins al 

And if you are already a CORRECT ENGLISH subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year. 


50 
THE CORRECT WORD: HOW_TO USE IT $1. 
Complete Alphabetic List of What To Say and What Net To: Say. at ae 
A language Encyclopedia in condensed, handy pea dete reference everywhere—in the 
i ‘ Hj ” 

Do aed ncaa byeapnabe ee oy bes pal ay “shoulds? ’ and ‘‘woulds’?? Do you any sae ‘onetead 
of “J should like??? **J toile be obliged to go ’’ instead of “J shall be obliged to go! a * I show! ay 
gone’? instead of “{ should have liked to go?”? The Correct Word will tell you all about it. 


CORRECT ENGLISH DRILL BOOK $1.50 
Simplified Grammar with Drill Upon Drill on the Correct Use of English 


CORRECT BUSINESS LETTER WRITING $1.50 2 ae 
Also includes general Business English. A book for every business and professional Ban and WO en Gh Or oa 
ers, etc. Not only gives all correct forms, but tells what the ideal business dette shou Dee PP! 
ation, and includes a complete alphabetic list of business compound words, abbreviations, etc. 
The Wi 


‘ vri i wed by fig- 
riting Amounts in Business Letters (Contracts, Advertisements, etc:). Whenjwattes in full follo’ Fs 
ure in parentheses; when written in full without figures ; when written with figures a! 5 


THE CORRECT STANDARDIZED PRONUNCIATION DICTIONARY [640 pp]. $2.50 


i Bolshe- 
And meanings of several thousand words, including all the new words : boche, poilu,cantonment, camouflage, 
viki, Bolshevikism, Bolshevikist, morale, sabotage, etc. 


YOUR EVERYDAY Sn mites pases ae ENLARGE IT 
Complete on - a Be 
With Fascinating Illustrative Quotations Suggesting How These Words Can 
Adapted to Your Every-Day Speech _ legels fa 'thoteneta lloreles 
A good vocabulary is the golden key to many a successful life. It gives access to higher leve' saat oooh iatdrel 
sional, and business world. There is no limit to the opportunities it offers to the student— man or wo aan Yours OEE ralary 
anes of the words in this text will afford the student an opportunity to acquire the same comp 
as the writer, 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP. $1.50 ° ial Rules 
Helps for the writer. A book that every author or letter writer should have. Punctuation, Para paphing Sreday fron 
for Composition with illustrations of their use, showing just how a writer may avoid errors in D 
leading authors are rey 


< “ 4 irect 
ised. the rule or principle involved being given in each instance in omey to demonstrate ite direst 
application. Capitals; Punctuation; Clearness; Precision; Style; Paragraphing of Prose: gues 
Revision of Author's Errors. 


THE CORRECT PREPOSITION: HOW TO USE IT. $1.25 
Do you know whi 


j iti use 
en you are delighted at, in, with or Ly? ‘This remarkable book tells you just what preposition to 
with the noun, verb or adjective, with an illustrative sentence for each word. 


HOW CAN | INCREASE MY VOCABULARY, 75c 
Twelve Golden Guides to command of language, 


: in 
brought out with exceptional clearness ina series of interesting 
conversations between a man and a woman. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION, 75c itself. 
An unusual book giving in interesting conversational or dialogue form the Twelve Golded Rules of Conversation 


CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOL, 75c¢ 
Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 


th - otten 
All the knots in grammar untied in an easily comprehended, never to be forg: 
manner, by means of Twelve Golden Helps in conversational form. 


CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME, $1.00 r hild to 
Every child should have this book. It reads like a story book—it is a story book, in fact—and it teaches the cl 
speak correctly at the same time. 


THE ART OF CORRECT SOCIAL LETTER WRITING, $1.00 
Correct forms of di 
Superscriptions of L 


. f ions and 
ction as required in Social Letter Writing together with models for peat Introduct 
eters : Models of Invitations, Acceptances, Regrets, Informal and Formal Notes. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON—NOW 
Correct Excuisu Boox Dert., Evanston, Ill. :— ; 
; lease serd this 
Gentlemen: I enclose (check) (mone order) (bank draft) for $2 (or $10,co cash in full). P ine 
complete 12-volume set CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS, and CORRECT EN GSA att 
for one year. Will remit $2 monthly fcr 6 months. (Cross out whatever does not apply. =e te ks prepaid; 
a letter to avoid mutilating magazine if you wish.) Add 75 cents for expressage if you wish boo 
12 cents on single orders. 


Volumes Sold Separatety 


ncn cnn ene er ee ee neces eee 


COMMUNITY CIVICS. 


A Letter to a Normal School Professor and His Reply. 


Boston, Mch. 8, 1919. 
Professor...... 


Dear Sir: We are sending you the Loose Leaf Community 
Civics Outlines, ordered in your fayor of Mch. 1, and desire to add a 
line of explanation. 

We are having a large and steadily increasing demand for these Out- 
lines. The method is strictly pedagogical, as it gives the pupils an active 
part in acquiring information, instead of requiring them merely to listen 
to and partially absorb what the teacher has learned or what a text book 
has told them. The plan is, to place the Outlines in the pupils’ hands,— 
at an expense, for Outlines and Covers of oBly 40 cents per pupil,—and 
have the pupils build their own books by means of recorded facts which 
they discover for themselves, pictures clipped or self-drawn, clippings 
from periodicals and daily papers, maps and Sketches, outlines of debates, 
compositions on subjects which they have investigated, digests of inter- 
views they have had with town and city officials, etc. In doing this work 
they should be guided by suggestions from the teacher, who should have 
three or four of the best Civics books at band for study and reference. 
The pupils will not need anything byt our Outlines and Covers, and plenty 
of punched paper on which to do their original work. ‘ 

Tho average young man and woman will immediately become inter- 
ested ina plan like this, It appeals to them) gives them opportunity for 
initiative, fixes principles and facts jy memory, and makes them better 
students in all branches. Experience proves that this method carries the 
subject widely into the homes of the apils and gets it discussed at the 
breakfast and dinner table, and the ee A family helps in gathering facts, 
data, and material of various kinds gor the note books, 

We shall await with interest Your yerdict after examining our plan. 
We feel sure that you will approve j¢ as something new, educational, and 
distinctly valuable. 


Respectfully yours: 
THE PALMER COMPANY. 


THE REPLY: 
Tur Parser CoMPANY, Boston, }y a 
The Outlines you sent me are by far tho best I have seen. The pres- 
ent class had secured outlines, so J fe rced +0 wait another term to put 
the Palmer Outlines into daily use, 9 
constant use by the Seniors. 


The copies are on my desk and nin 
They have also brought in former Rradnates who are teaching,—to show 


them; and inyariably these have askeq where they could secure copies. 
I thinkit a splendid advertisement t we tbem here where many young 
teachers and graduates may get acqua; tog with them. Next term I want 
to use them as class outlines, aintec 


Very truly yours, 
Ee Giant vee F 
April 7, 1919. Profess State Normal School. 


Loose Leaf Community Civigg ‘ yivgsley and Palmer. 3 parts, 
—for elementary rural, elemen(, By fy schools, and for advanced 
(High Schools) classes, 25 Cent y part. (In quantities for class 
usé, 20 cents each.) S eac 

Loose Leaf Covers, adapted to d also for any otber subjects. 
20 cents per pair. re Above, a? 

N. B. We have Loose Leaf Ge on the same plan. Send for 
circulars, graphy 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Royy cpoN STREBT, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


WE AIM TO FILL EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS EVERYWHERE 


HE public schools of America, with more than twenty million pupils, greatly 

transcend all other kinds of educational work in numbers and economic 

importance, and in this field our agencies have accomplished the larger part of 
their work, filling 31,874 positions. 


We have placed four thousand four hundred and eighty-five professors and 
instructors in more than five hundred colleges and universities, including institu- 
tions in every state in the Union, and have filled two hundred and forty-nine 
positions in twenty-four New England Colleges. 


In academies, private schools and normal schools our work has been even more 
extensive than in colleges, and there is scarcely a first-class school of academic 
grade in America that has not employed teachers on our recommendation. 


Some of these institutions, like the William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
and Wilbraham Academy, Massachusetts, have employed from seventy to ninety 
teachers on our nomination, habitually applying to us when in need of teachers, 
the Penn Charter School alone having paid to teachers employed through us 
more than a million dollars in salaries ranging from $800 to $4,000 each. 


In Massachusetts we have filled over eighty-sevenhundred positions, or an average of forty-two to thirty 
large cities and of twenty-one to each of the three hundred and thirty-five other towns in the state. In California, 
New York, Illinois, New Jersey, Minnesota, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire and Oregon we have 
filled from twelve hundred to sixty-four hundred positions ; and in other states from fifty to nine hundred positions 
each. 

We have had in our Cryin men and women who have received degrees from fifty-four Colleges and Universitics 
or have been identified with such institutions as students or teachers, including: Harvard, Yale, Wesleyan, Vermont, 
Maine, Boston, Brown, Syracuse, Columbia, Cornell, St. Lawrence, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Tennessee, Mich- 
tgan, Chicago, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Hamline, Kansas, Denver, California, Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities: and Bowdoin, Bates, Dartmouth, Middlebury, Radcliffe, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Amherst, Hobart, 
Vassar, Rutgers, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Allegheny, Oberlin, Olivet and Colorado Colleges. 


Our leading agencies each have six or more managers who respectively specialize in various lines of work such as! 

college presidencies and professorships, secondary and high school positions, grammar and primary grades, techni- 

cal positions, music, clocution, manual training, physical culture, etc., so aS to insure candidates of all kinds ade- 

qmate attention. 

We have placed teachers in every state in the Union, seven Prov- 
imces of Canada, also in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Brazil, England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Turkey, Singapore, China, Liberia, Rhodesia, the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Philippines, in all numbering 


50,695 Positions at Salaries Aggregating 


$37 ,032,420.00 


Send to any of the addresses below for Registration Form free. 


BOSTON, MASS., 2A Park Street CHICAGO, ILL., 28 E. Jackson Boulevard 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 156 Fifth Avenue DENVER, COLO., 317 Masonic Temple 
PITTSBURG, PA., 549 Union Arcade PORTLAND, ORE., 509 Journal Building 
MEMPHIS, TENN., 2360 Overton Pk. Gircle BERKELEY, CAL., 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA,, 809 Title Building LOS ANGELES, CAL., 510 Spring Street 


i 


